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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN foreign affairs history or fate or events are coiling themselves 
into a crisis, working themselves up to a turning-point more 
momentous than anything which has happened since Berlin and 
the Nazi empire collapsed on the head of Hitler in his cellar. 
The stages in this process have been the death of Stalin, the 
speech of Sir Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, and 
the decision that there should be a meeting between the President 
of the United States and the Prime Ministers of Britain and 
France. For the first time in eight years the clouds have begun to 
thin instead of to thicken; there is a prospect of peace instead of 
an ever growing menace of war. A prospect, only a prospect, it 
must be remembered; and in such a situation, it may perhaps be 
useful to examine, if possible, impartially and unemotionally, 
the elementary facts and factors making for war and peace. 


* * * 


The years 1945 to 1953 have been dominated by the antagon- 
ism of Russia and the United States and the gradual building up 
of two great blocks or loose alliances of states bitterly hostile to 


each other. These two blocks are divided by the shadowy iron 
curtain into East and West, the communist and the free world. 
They are heavily armed and arming against each other. Neutral- 
ity in this cold war has become more and more difficult. In Korea 
the war is not even cold any longer, for behind a fictitious fagade 
a dress rehearsal of the third world war—this time between 
communism and democracy—is being fought in grim earnest. 
After 1914 and 1939 the mechanism of the historical process 
which ends in a world war has become well known—there is no 
mystery about it or about the ways in which such a war might be 
avoided. The focal danger is in the policy of great powers, the 
determination of a great power and its allies or satellites to attain 
some large object by force or the threat of force and of another 
great power, complete with allies or satellites, to resist the other’s 
object by force or the threat of force. The fundamental danger of 
a war between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. lies in the Russian 
determination to make the world safe for Russia and communism 
and the American determination to make the world safe against 
Russia and communism. 


-_ 
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From the British point of view—the question what should be 
the policy of a British government—it is extremely important to 
judge accurately and objectively the nature and consequences of 
this determination and counterdetermination. The first thing to 
notice is that the détente, as diplomatists call it, the relaxation in 
the international tension, the first sign that the wheels might be 
turning to peace instead of war came less than three months ago 
when Stalin died and the voice and even actions of the Soviet 
government became less hostile and menacing. It is significant 
that much about the same time there was a change in the head of 
the United States, but that if President Eisenhower had made the 
same slight movement from hostility to conciliation which has 
been observed in the government of Malenkov, it would not 
have had anything like the same effect. The reason is that, 
although there are pernicious elements, highly dangerous to 
peace, in the United States, they are not the American govern- 
ment nor have they ever controlled its policy; the initiative which 
has divided the world by an iron curtain and into two armed, 
hostile blocks came from the Russian government and the 
deliberate policy of Stalin. His ultimate policy may have been 
merely to make the world safe for Russia and communism, but 
he persistently showed that he thought this object could be 
attained only by making the world unsafe for everyone and 
everything else. 

* * * 


The hopes of peace depend primarily upon whether the 
Malenkov government is really prepared to abandon the Stalin 
policy and to substitute a policy of live and let live. Russia is still 
a totalitarian police state, with an absolute dictatorship as its 
form of government. It is therefore totally impossible for any- 
one outside Russia—and for all but a tiny clique in Russia—to 
know whether in fact Malenkov is really prepared to abandon 
the Stalin policy. It follows that the right policy for the western 
democracies is to meet the Russian advance with the greatest 
friendliness and conciliation, but also firmness, and as soon as 
possible to put it to the test. This in the broadest sense is the 
course outlined in the Prime Minister’s speech, as we understand 
it. The further and logical step of a personal discussion of policy 
between the American, British, and French statesmen is to be 
welcomed. It is essential that the three democracies should have 
a common policy, but everything depends upon its being con- 
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structed on the right lines. The idea, entertained by some 
people, that we should aim at a meeting “on the highest level” 
with the Russians to discuss a world settlement between east and 
west is the wrong way to approach the problem. Such a settle- 
ment at the present time is almost certainly impossible; to 
attempt it would be to play into the hands of the most dangerous 
elements in America; it would rapidly lead to a breakdown as 
between east and west and probably to disastrous dissension 
between ourselves and the U.S.A. The right way to test the 
possibility of peace with Malenkov is on three specific questions, 
on the settlement of Austria, the ending of the war in Korea, and 
the settlement of Germany. The first two questions should be 
tackled first. The policy of the British government at the meet- 
ing with our allies should be to try to get agreement on the 
terms of settlement to be proposed to Russia. Both in Austria 
and in Korea it should be possible now to propose settlements 
scrupulously fair to all concerned. 


* * * 


There remains the question of Senator McCarthy and the 
bellicose, witch-hunting anti-Russians and anti-communists for 
whom he is chief spokesman. We do not underestimate the 
danger of this campaign; its power of blackmail upon the minds 
and policies of government and individuals is deplorable; i 
forms a sinister conspiracy of powerful interests which corrupts 
the political life of Americans and threatens the peace of the 
world. But the Briton, particularly if he is on the Left, should not 
exaggerate the importance of McCarthyism or of his own role as 
a David facing Goliath. McCarthyism can be defeated only by 
Americans. It cannot be destroyed by non-Americans and least 
of all by nagging. The continual nagging against McCarthy and 
his gang, degenerating occasionally into just nagging against 
America, practised by some of our papers and Labour M.Ps., 
defeats its own object. It strengthens the Senator by making it , 
more difficult for sane Americans to oppose him. It is necessary 
that the facts about McCarthyism should be known in this 
country and that our opposition to it should be shown, when any 
important opportunity occurs, whether officially or unofficially. 
But it is fatal to exaggerate its influence upon the government 
and it is a golden rule for international relations not to nag, not to 
insist too often upon the motes in one’s neighbour’s eye. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF LIBERALISM 
By J. Grimonp, M.P.* 


NO two people are likely to agree about the principles of any 
er og party—least of all perhaps of the Liberal Party. I need 

atdly say then that my views are only my own, and in no way 
official. Liberal principles too have ramified so far and wide into 
pane practice that whatever sharpness they ever had has been 
ost. I can now only pretend to deal, not so much with principles, 
but with what seems to me the climate in which Liberal judg- 
ments should be formed. 

Liberalism to me is the political philosophy of British empiri- 
cism. It springs from the philosophy of Locke and Hume. A 
philosophy based on the individual and his experience. A philo- 
sophy profoundly suspicious of deities, innate ideas and dogma. 
A philosophy which finds that all our knowledge comes from 
experience, the “blooming, buzzing confusion” of which William 
James wrote—a confusion on which some sort of order is super- 
imposed by personality. 

The sheet anchors of Liberalism seem to me therefore to be 
the individual, and the continual examination of our experience. 
This may not seem very enlightening. It sets Liberalism, however, 
in opposition to all abstractions, whether of the “noble savage”’ 
or “economic man” type or of the “oversoul” type. It also denies 
to Liberals pleasant dreams of an ultimate utopia. Nothing in 
experience supports the view that the process of change is going 
to end one day. No Liberal can believe that anything like 
communism or social credit, the destruction of private property 
or all the non-aryan races or even the advent of compulsory 
profit sharing or proportional representation are going one day 
to produce heaven on earth. “The troubles of our proud and 
angry dust are from eternity and shall not fail.” 

Nor can Liberals find comfort in superhuman sanctions. Mr. 
Law in a remarkable book Return from Utopia has written: “For 
the first time in his history, man has assumed the undisputed 
captaincy of his soul. Until our own day he has always ack- 
nowledged a master, whether it was God or the gods, or the Law 
or the Way. Always there has been a rule which he accepted, a 


* Liberal M.P. for Orkney and Shetland since 1950. Chief Liberal Whip. Brackenbury 
Scholar, Balliol College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 1937; Brackenbury Scholar, Middle 
Temple. 
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rule which was beyond amendment and beyond dispute. To-day 
there is none. He knows no master. He has freed himself at last. 
He has thrown off his chains. He has cast aside his unknown 
superstitions. And in doing so he has surrendered himself to a 
tyrant more arbitrary and more capricious than he has ever 
known. That tyrant is his own will. We have been overtaken at 
last by the neurosis of humanism.” 

I agree with much in this book but I do not agree with the 
implications of this passage. It may be a serious error that man 
has abandoned God (if he has). It may be disastrous for personal 
morality that the grip of Christianity has been weakened. But it 
is not necessarily disastrous for the politician. The pagan or the 
humanist may be an excellent citizen. It is no part of the politi- 
cian’s business to rely on super-human sanctions. Nor indeed 
can he in any case hope to re-create a lost belief in them. Human 
beliefs are merely part of the material which he must study. 

It seems to me that between John Stuart Mill and Walter 
Lippman, the party came adrift from its philosophical moorings. 
It ceased to study experience. It took to abstractions. It forgot 
that man is a social animal who has always lived in communities 
and who has never been moved by purely economic considera- 
tions. Some Liberals, just 2s much as some Marxists, seemed to 
think of men only as Z weetio lay figures who must be abandoned 
to the force of economic laws. The party failed, therefore, at the 
very height of its power, to examine the destruction of society 
under the industrial revolution. It was left largely to the Webbs, 
Graham Wallas, Tawney, and later Laski, to examine the results 
of laissez-faire. They found many of the results shocking and 
swung political thinking over to collectivism as a corrective to 
individualism. The swing was accentuated by th: import of 
Hegelian nonsense into British philosophy. But it was the 
individualism which was faulty—and faulty not because it 
carried out its philosophy, but because it abandoned it. It did 
not exaimine the real world with the infinite ramifications which 
bind individuals in a community. It forgot that men live by other 
aspirations than economic gain. It was not until Lippman that 
Liberalism got back to the true road. 

But of course it is little use examining experience, unless you 
know something of what you are looking for. You must have 
some idea of the purpose of political study. Here we come to the 
relationship of morals and politics—an exceptionally difficult 
subject. I should myself say that a politician’s primary duty is to 
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make men happy—to that extent I am a Benthamite—to produce 
a reasonably fair society, and to create the conditions in which 
they can be good. 

This is not to say that politicians must not be influenced by 
moral considerations. But they must in my view be very careful 
when they touch on morals. Some of the greatest evils—the 
crusades, the Inquisition, Hitler, communism and fascism have 
been brought by men who thought they knew what was right 
for their fellow men. The moralists have created far more misery 
than the cynics. If politicians can do something to remove 
obvious causes of unhappiness such as illness or cruelty to 
children they might well be content. 

Now this is not a popular view among Liberals. There has 
long been a strong ethical strand in the party. Drink and 
gambling have been denounced. Appeals have been made to high 
spiritual ideals. Mr. Gladstone was a great preacher, as well as a 
great politician. In so far as any politician is partly preacher, 
I have no objection to that. Nor certainly have I any objection 
to the mass of welfare legislation which in fact makes men 
happier, which makes the community firmer and more united— 
and which indirectly may make them better. But the attitude 
that the “gentlemen in Whitehall” know best not only in 
technical but in moral matters is surely illiberal. Indeed, different 
views about the treatment of morals by politicians in my opinion 
divide Liberals from collectivists of all kinds. To take an illustra- 
tion: it may be said that it is necessary to have some check on the 
building of cinemas, because otherwise too much scarce material 
will be used on them instead of on homes. The Liberal agrees, if 
it is clear that the majority of people want houses rather than 
cinemas but may be prevented from getting them because a few 
rich men can corner the materials. They should demand, how- 
ever, some stringent enquiry into how this undesirable state of 
affairs comes about. But if it is clear that the people at large 
believe themselves to be adquately housed and actually want 
cinemas rather than better houses, then Liberals must be 
profoundly suspicious of any attempt to thwart them. 

All phrases such as “social justice”, “socially desirable” etc. 
too often spring from a very pessimistic view of human nature. 
The argument behind them very often is that if you let people 
spend money themselves they will spend it wrongly. They can’t 
be trusted. This isn’t a very popular political cry so it is often 
coupled with a rosy promise that if only we will trust our betters 
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now we shall have a wonderful time in some remote future. “Pie 
in the sky” is not a capitalist so much as a collectivist mirage. 
Liberals think better of their fellows than collectivists. They 
don’t believe that it is only by the promise of sherbet and dancing 
girls in the future coupled to controls in the present that they 
can be induced to behave even reasonably well. 

Again the difference between the Liberal and collectivist 
outlook seems to me to be illustrated in their views on equality. 
Liberals believe in equality of opportunity. But equality of 
opportunity must lead to inequality. If we are all to have full 
opportunities in education the clever boy will get on. If we are to 
have equal scope for the use of such talents as we have been given, 
the quick or clever man will get ahead. I would not deny that in 
the interests of the happiness of the people at large there must be 
considerable interference in this process. To begin with, the 
start in life must be reasonably fair: secondly, the fabric of 
society must be maintained: thirdly, a reasonable life must be 
guaranteed to even the slowest in the race. But in the infinite 
changes of human life politicians should not be too rigid in their 
views, nor attempt to fix the ends of human existence. I cannot 
put it better than Lippmann does in his analogy with traffic 
control: 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LIBERALISM 


Officials can regulate the traffic on the roads, they can see to it that the 
ruthless and the reckless do not interfere with other drivers. By progressive 
refinements of the rules they can make it more and more possible for all 
drivers to reach their destinations as safely and conveniently as circumstances 
permit. But if, instead of depriving the rights of all drivers, the officials seek 
to prescribe the destination of each driver, telling him where he must start, 
by what route he must go, and when he must arrive, some few, those who 
have the ear of the authorities, will undoubtedly go just where they want to 
go, more pleasantly than under a free system of equal rights. But the rest 
will be going where they do not want to go, and it must be their ambition 
to oust the existing traffic officers and install officers who will direct the traffic 
to their advantage. Yet many arguments can be advanced in favour of the 
authoritarian system. It can be said that by intelligent discrimination it might 
be arranged that those who have the most important errands shall not be 
held up by a clutter of cars full of persons who are merely out for a ride, or 
are on their way to some frivolous pastime, perhaps even an immoral one. 
It can be said that the biologically finer breeds, or those with the higher 
intelligence quotients, or those with the best moral character, ought to get 
to their destinations first. 


In the nineteenth century, though an immense amount of 
traffic got on to the road, the traffic control was so poor that 
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smaller vehicles were crushed and some chaos and great un- 
happiness caused. Very well: the remedy is better traffic control, 
better roads perhaps, but not an attempt at endless discrimina- 
tion, or worse still the dictation of where the traffic is to go. In 
fact, what is wanted is to improve the society in which people 
must live. Man is not born a free animal but should at best be a 
free member of a free society. This leaves ample opportunities 
for the politician. If he will keep his eye on the comparatively 
humble ball of happiness for the greatest number and scope for 
their development he will find plenty to occupy him. 

For society is partly natural and partly man-made. All govern- 
ment, as Burke said, is a “contrivance of human wisdom to 
satisfy human wants’ and must be judged by its success in 
satisfying them. There are immensely important fields, such as 
education, financial policy, and the development of the social 
services, in which political organization and human wisdom 
should have a great part to play in moulding a more suitable 
society. 

Of late it seems to me that education has been neglected by 
Liberals. Education is obviously extremely important both as 
the sally-port for ability and as a powerful cement in society. 
The richer classes in this country have left their cohesion and 
absorbed powerful new elements largely through a formidable 
system of male education. A system which with all its faults 
allowed the cleverer boy to get on while launching him together 
in outlook with the not-so-clever. It seems to me that for those 
who are guided by Liberal principles the Butler act is not at 
present giving equality of opportunity, nor is it entirely satis- 
factory that the only variety introduced into education should be 
a distinction between rich and poor. 

If we want the immense output which private enterprise at its 
best produces, without the unhappiness which it created for the 
mass of the people, we surely should look first at such things as 
company law, and then to laws of inheritance. The degeneration 
of political philosophy from Hume and Burke to Herbert 
Spencer, and of economics from Adam Smith to complete laissez- 
faire, has led to the assumption that there is no resting ground 
between “cut-throat competition” and state direction. But the 
conditions of laissez-faire were in themselves the creation of 
governments. There is no reason why these conditions should 
not be altered without involving direct intervention by the 
government at every point of industry and commerce. As to the 
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laws of inheritance: it is still at the start of life that inequality 
of opportunity is most apparent. There may be a strong case for 
allowing a man to leave substantial sums to his children, but 
there is equally a strong case against allowing his grandchildren 
and great grandchildren to live on his wealth. 

As to political organization, it is too often assumed that 
Liberalism can be equated with the reduction ad absurdum of 
democracy in which the counting of heads determines the issue 
but yet no steps are taken to fill the heads with the right informa- 
tion. Certainly, in the last thirty years political questions have 
got no simpler. Yet we have made little effort to break down these 
problems to manageable size, or to devise new political institu- 
tions to tackle them. In theory, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee 
must debate before the scurrying mass of the population ques- 
tions far more technical than those which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli explained to a small and time-endowed intelligentsia. 
In theory, we elect a Member of Parliament under a barrage of 
irrelevant propaganda to speak for us on every question under the 
sun. In practice, the electorate either shrug their shoulders and 
get on with their football pools or fix their eyes on their own 
interests and put their shoulder to some organization which will 
forward it. There is nothing Liberal in the theory or the practice. 
The very least Liberals should demand is a fair presentation of 
the problems and a decent debate before decision. They long 
realized the danger from panic or corruption, and for those 
reasons sought a constitution with adequate checks and balances 
which would protect the individual against the tyranny of 
sectional interests of the executive. 

As to the social services: if you take a reasonably optimistic 
view of mankind you should pay them in cash and not in kind. 
By all means have high pensions, high family allowances, high 
unemployment pay, in the name of happiness. But do not insist 
upon men eating starch instead of protein in the name of 
morality. Nor is it defensible, if any importance is attached to the 
individual, to take so much out of his pocket that his free 
development is threatened. 

It is also a characteristic of the empirical philosophy which 
Liberals should seek to acquire that it concerned itself with 
practical problems. The study of experience does not, as I say, 
encourage the creation of ideal systems. In this Liberalism and 
empiricism stand in sharp contrast to the Hegelian views which 
have so deeply coloured collectivism. Liberals, if true to their 
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principles, should be chary of interfering with things which 
work, however eccentric they may seem. They should in my view 
save their energies for difficulties which are widely encountered 
in daily life. In foreign affairs, for instance, it seems to me that 
Liberal principles should encourage us to try to improve such 
institutions as exist rather than create new systems however 
attractive. They should teach us to be content with the piece- 
meal approach. A little more trade, a bit of investment in Africa 
or Asia, the establishment of reasonably good relations between 
states, even if their political philosophies are antagonistic, is 
better than crying for the moon of complete free trade or 
universal world government. 

I do not deny that there are times when the government must, 
so to speak, take the people by the scruff of the neck and force 
them in a certain direction. Such a time is war. But I do say that 
these moments usually arrive—as in war—through a break-down 
in the mechanism of society. Or you may say through the 
absence of the conditions which Liberalism requires if it is to 
work. If such conditions become the normal state of the world 
then the most Liberals can do is patiently to continue to examine 
and = what is happening. Society is not held together 
only by laws, but by traditions, customs, beliefs, hopes, dislikes 
and by the exchange of information on all topics. Liberals should 
keep always in mind the words of Burke: “The legislators who 
framed the ancient republics knew their business was too arduous 
to be accomplished with no better apparatus than the meta- 
physics of an undergraduate and the mathematics of an excise- 
man. They had to be with men and they were obliged to study 
human nature. They had to study citizens and they were obliged 
to study the effects of those habits which are communicated by 
the circumstances of civil life.” 

Human nature to date has taken all sorts of curious turns. All 
that we can hope to do is to inform ourselves of the facts of life 
and study them without fear or prejudice; to see how they can 
be moulded to achieve the greatest happiness and the best con- 
ditions to enable human beings to come, of their own initiative, 
to the right moral decisions. 





THE LIBERAL PREDICAMENT 


By Puitre FoTHERGILL* 


THE Liberal predicament is only too obvious. Less obvious 
but no less important, the Liberal predicament is in part a 
national predicament involving the quality, independence, and 
constructive energy of public life. The Liberal predicament is 
proclaimed every time the sickening formula is repeated on the 
wireless “the Liberal candidate lost his deposit”. Stated in crude 
terms the question is whether the Liberal struggle for parlia- 
mentary representation is worth the effort and not a hopeless 
waste of time. 

It is argued that there can no longer be any place for the 
Liberal Party in British politics when in election after election 
it emerges with only a very few successful candidates, and those 
tending to diminish in number. Some go further and denounce 
the Liberal Party as an electoral nuisance on the ground that the 
active competition of a minority party merely upsets the two 
party system and distorts election results. Liberals are exhorted 
for reasons of patriotism and of expediency to wind up their 
organisation and divide their remaining assets between their 
more successful competitors. 

Liberals are not oblivious to their condition nor indifferent 
to the advice which presses on them from all sides. Some, indeed, 
after much searching of soul (or calculating of advantage!), 
have gone elsewhere. Others have withdrawn completely from 
politics. Many have grown apathetic and dispirited. Yet the 
astonishing fact remains that although the Liberal Party has not 
held power since 1918 there are active associations of Liberals in 
458 out of 542 constituencies in England and Wales alone. In 
addition, there is more useful research going on in the party at 
this moment than for a long time past and such faith in the future 
that only six months ago « new general director of the party’s 
administration was appointed. These are not the signs of 
abdication or retreat, still less of annihilation. 

The continuing vitality of the Liberal Party after nearly two 
generations in the wilderness is a phenomenon deserving of 
study. That its vigour is not insubstantially based is clear when 
the position is examined more closely. For a decade, the 


* Chairman of the Liberal Party Executive; President, Liberal Party, 1950-2. 
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Liberal vote has fluctuated between seven and ten per cent. of 
the electorate. In 1950 when the party fought with 475 can- 
didates it polled 11-8 of the votes in the constituencies con- 
tested. The latest Gallup poll published on May 11th 1953 
estimated the Liberal strength at 8°, or just over 2? million 
votes. A more impressive indication of the Liberal potential 
was disclosed in 1950 when the organisers of the Gallup polls 
asked the electors how many would vote Liberal if they thought 
the Liberal Party would get a majority. No less than 38% 
answered in the affirmative. In considering the value of these 
figures it is important to realise that apparently over the years 
natural wastages through death have been made good by new 
recruits. The experience of the party organisers confirms the 
view that the enlistment of young people continues at a steady 
rate. 

It is not sufficiently understood that the Liberal predicament 
is not so much one of failure as of frustration. With all its not 
inconsiderable strength, potential and actual, the Liberal vote 
is at present represented by six members in the House of 
Commons. It needs no subtlety to realise how strongly Liberals 
feel about a system which is making it increasingly difficult for 
any candidate not endorsed by one of the two major parties to be 
elected to parliament. 

This gross injustice, of which all independent parties and 
individuals are the victim, has acted in different ways upon 
Liberals. Undoubtedly it has kept out of effective political life 
many of the most capable members of the community. One 
thinks not only of the active leaders of Liberalism who have 
been excluded from office, but of bankers, industrialists, 
economists, lawyers, who, because they have been virtually 
debarred from — service as Liberals, have turned their back 
on politics and applied their talents elsewhere. The high in- 
tellectual quality of Mr. Asquith’s administrations has been 
absent from more recent governments, not because Britain no 
longer breeds men of calibre but because the avenue of Liberal 
opportunity has been closed. The supreme exception of Sir 
Winston Churchill adds support to this contention. 

But the electoral handicaps suffered by Liberals have also 
acted as a goad. If the Party had so languished that in fact it was 
only entitled to six members of Parliament there would be no 
kick left in it. Part of the kick is the result of a burning sense of 
grievance which arises not only from the fundamental iniquities 
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of the electoral system but from the way they are exploited by 
the modern party machine. 

Even thirty years ago the situation was by no means as 
desperate as it is to-day. The electoral system was the same 
but there were three vital differences in practice. 


(a) The tyranny of the party whips was in its infancy. 

(>) The new techniques of mass psychology had not yet been 
applied to a mass electorate. 

(c) It was not then the rule for the Tory and socialist 
machines to fight each other in every constituency. 


There used to be some unopposed returns and, significantly, 
many more straight fights in which candidates of a junior party 
stood a chance of election. In political conditions very much 
less rigid than to-day the Labour Party gained its foothold largely 
as a result of straight fights against the Tory in which the Liberal 
candidate stood aside. 

In the elections after the first world war, when fewer can- 
didates were adopted, ail parties won a proportion of their seats 
in straight fights. In 1924, the Liberal Party out of a total of 42 
members elected to Parliament won 28 in straight fights. Even 
in 1935 the proportion was still 14 straight fight victories out of a 
total of 21. The returns for the 1950 election show up the con- 
trast. Out of 475 Liberal contests, all but two (which the Liberals 
won) were three cornered. 

No Liberal would object in principle to the fighting of every 
seat by any political party. The effect of the former practice, 
however, was beneficial in that it provided some compensation 
for the mathematical injustice of the electoral system. Many 
wonder whether the more recent tactics of the Conservative and 
socialist machines in putting up a candidate in virtually every 
seat can continue indefinitely. Finance is presumably the govern- 
ing factor, and fat subscriptions, whether from the T.U.C. or 
from industry, may not be so readily forthcoming in future. 
Meanwhile, the obstacles to any ‘up and coming’ party are all 
but insuperable, and not only the Liberal Party but the nation 
suffers in consequence. 

The Liberal demand for electoral justice is based on far more 
than self interest. It is disquieting, to say the least of it, that 
successive governments in Britain have held power on a minority 
of votes. An extreme example of what could happen here was 
seen in the recent South African election when Dr. Malan’s 
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nationalist party won an overall majority of 29 seats on a minority 
of 142,496 votes. 

But an equally serious danger arises from the growing im- 
mobility of British politics due to the exploitation by party 
managers of the weaknesses of the electoral system. The ‘wasted 
vote’ argument, used by the Conservatives against the Liberals 
for the first time on a national scale in the 1950 election, may 
have been a clever electioneering dodge, but it was a highly 
dangerous innovation—dangerous not only to the Liberals but 
even more to the democratic health of the nation. 

The abuse of the three line whip in the House of Commons 
against which members have been so reluctant to protest, is 
another indication that all is not well. The party boss is able to 
impose discipline on his rank and file only because his powers of 
personal destruction are so overwhelming. Undoubtedly the 
growing arrogance of those who control the two major parties 
goes far to explain the disappearance of independent members 
from Parliament as well as the unnatural pressure upon Liberal 
representation. Not without significance is the fact that the 
important propaganda instruments of sound and television 
broadcasting are all but monopolised by the two ruling powers. 

But it would be an exaggeration to suggest that the Liberals 
are the victim of some sinister totalitarian conspiracy. One of 
the reasons why this situation has developed is that it is honestly 
believed by some that democracy in Britain depends more than 
anything else upon the effective working of a two party system. 
Thus every act of political suppression is justified if the effect is 
to strengthen the hold over the electorate of one of two opposing 
groups, each capable at any given moment of forming a govern- 
ment. 

The fable about the two party system dies hard. The fact is 
that we have never had a two party system in Britain. And in 
any case how, without doing violence, can an electorate which 
reflects at least three clearly defined points of view be forced 
into a two party mould? If democratic government derives its 
authority from representative institutions it is surely to endanger 
the ark of the covenant to expose to ridicule the whole idea of 
representation. Thus it is primarily against conditions which 
constitute a threat not only to Liberalism but to liberty that the 
Liberal Party makes it stand. 

So much for the Liberal predicament and the steadfast refusal 
of Liberals to hoist the white flag. 
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Are there any prospects that the siege will be lifted? Relief 
could come from three quarters—from a change in electoral 
methods ‘tom a change in the pattern of politics, or from a 
change in the climate of opinion. All deserve examination. 

The interest of Sir Winston Churchill in electoral reform is 
of little practical value so long as his party refuses to support 
him. It remains, however, one of the most solemn facts of 
political life. Not once nor twice has the Prime Minister shown 
his powers of vision. It is not yet to be written off as hopeless 
that .n a flash of realism the Conservatives will recognise that the 
survival of liberty is bound up with the survival of the Liberal 
Party; that the price destiny may demand for their own survival 
is that they shall carry out a belated act of justice and give Liberal- 
ism its fair representation in Parliament. 

A more earthy argument than that of justice rescues the 
proposition from the reproach of idealism! In many industrial 
constituencies, variously estimated at between fifty and one 
hundred, only a Liberal candidate is ever likely to unseat the 
socialist—a Liberal, that is to say, who has the courage and 
the ability to preserve himself from Tory entanglements. This 
strategic asset is important. The continued resistance to political 
extremes in Britain may only be secured if the Liberal Party is 
enabled to win and to hold the support of intelligent radical 
voters whose preference, in the absence of a Liberal candidate, 
usually tends to swing left rather than right. 

It is interesting to speculate how long it will take this un- 
doubted fact to engage the Conservative mind! 

Meanwhile, it should be clear enough that those Liberals and 
Independents who look to the Labour Party for an act of electoral 
reform are far removed from the realms of reality. Never has the 
Labour Party shown any reluctance to bite the hand that nurtured 
its earlier days. Its electoral policy, moreover, has always been 
influenced by the conviction that the destruction of organised 
Liberalism was the surest way to power. Not even a theoretical 
concern for minority representation has ever softened the logic 
of socialist ambition. 

But what of some dramatic change in the pattern of politics? 
More likely than the birth of Labour interest in electoral justice, 
but still very remote, is that some internal upheaval might bring 
this about. The Labour Party is the strangest of coalitions—and 
strange most of all because of its astonishing capacity to coalesce 
at a critical moment. The strongest guarantee that the Labour 
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Party will remain intact whatever happens lies in the fact that the 
opponents of an extreme policy are the old and experienced 
leaders whose whole life has been dedicated to the Labour 
movement. No hand of theirs will ever be lifted in destruction 
against their party. Except for a successful individualist like Sir 
Hartley Shawcross those most capable of schism are the younger 
men of the left to whom the future beckons. To them schism is 
not undesirable but merely unnecessary. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to speculate solely in 
terms of party leaders, managers or even rank and file. Ultimately, 
the most precious and unpredictable key of all rests in the hands 
of the electorate. We have been led to assume by recent experience 
that the two block votes have come to stay and that nothing 
can move them. 

It is by no means impossible that the voters, apprehending 
danger, may find their own means of changing the political 
pattern. The high Liberal potential disclosed in 1950 must not be 
forgotten. Liberal workers are convinced of the need to 
strengthen their local organisations, not because any immediate 
dramatic success is to be expected in the majority of con- 
stituencies, but because a great deal less than victory could 
produce a miracle. The first significant sign of a gain in Liberal 
strength could set in motion an avalanche of Liberal support. 

A growing restiveness under the strain of present experience 
might well produce a sudden and salutary improvement. For 
example, it would not be surprising if Conservative business men, 
especially those whose interests were endangered by nationaliza- 
tion or by restrictions on international trade, were to refuse their 
financial support for the anti-Liberal activities of the Tory Party. 
Dear political money would do much to increase Liberal repre- 
sentation in Parliament. 

But most probable of all is that the cause of Liberalism and the 
predicament of the Liberal Party will be relieved by a change in 
the climate of opinion. Professor Hayek in a recent article 
calculated that it takes roughly a generation for the ideas of the 
intelligentsia to percolate through to the lower levels of society. 
If the victory of socialism in 1945 was initiated by the highbrows 
of the early 1920’s it may be necessary, on this calculation, to 
wait up to fifteen years for the Liberal counter-revolution to 
reach its climax. But faith is not sustained by statistics. The all- 
important encouragement to Liberals is the evidence that Liberal 
ideas have never lacked influence and that now they are positively 
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gaining ground amongst leaders of thought. Institutions which, 
twenty years ago, were strongholds of socialism have quietly 
changed guard and are now citadels of evangelical Liberalism! 

To Liberals the cause takes precedence over the predicament. 
Liberals remain steadfast, even stubborn, in their loyalty to the 
Liberal Party, not because they are unaware of its weaknesses 
and imperfections, but because they know in their very bones 
that the institutions of freedom would suffer untold damage if 
their organisation were allowed to collapse and their independent 
point of view were no longer represented in public life. 


THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE TO 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


By Arruur Hott, M.P.* 


The Liberal Party exists to build a Liberal Commonwealth, in which every 
citizen shall possess liberty, property and security, and none shall be enslaved 
by poverty, ignorance or unemployment. Its chief care is for the rights and 
opportunities of the individual, and in all spheres it sets freedom first. 


THE quotation above is from the preamble to the Liberal 
Party constitution. Fine words! Noble sentiments! But have they 
any meaning in relation to the problems of our age? Are they 
solid rocks on which to build the structures of practical, relevant 
policies? Or is this another indication of the rather pathetic, 
sentimental, wishful-thinking atmosphere—so say our opponents 
—in which a once great and famous party now seeks to drug its 
senses and ignore the unpleasant realities of the modern world? 
Its policies as futile as its electoral strategy! 

The Socialist Party, subject to a perhaps not insignificant 
limitation on the meaning of the word “property”, would not, I 
think, disagree with the sentiments expressed in the preamble, 
and would considex that they would be raithfully implemented by 
a carrying out of a comprehensive socialist programme—what- 
ever that may turn out to bel 

The modern Conservative Party would certainly not demur 
for a moment but would express their customary pained surprise 
at the lack of support the Liberal Party gives them in their 


* Educated Mill Hill school and Manchester University. Director family textile firm. 
Liberal M.P. Bolton West since 1951. Member of Liberal Party Council. 
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efforts to implement such unexceptionable sentiments, whilst at 
the same time sponsoring a Bill* in Parliament which con- 
spicuously fails to remove an arbitrary power possessed by one 
British citizen to prevent another British citizen from earning 
his living in the occupation of his choice. 

Doubtless the sentiments expressed in the preamble are un- 
exceptionable to all who are not authoritarians. The part that 
makes the whole a distinctively and exclusively Liberal design is 
the last sentence—“and in all spheres it sets freedom first.” 

I will try to show how the accent on personal freedom is the 
distinguishing feature of Liberal policies; how alterations now 
being suggested to present policies lay even greater emphasis 
on the urgent need for greater personal independence and 
initiative—with a readier acceptance of the penalties for failure 
that go with it; how the attitude of mind which results from the 
enjoyment of greater personal freedom is considered to be 
the only effective energiser which will give us British people the 
power to overcome our difficulties. If, to people of every political 
persuasion, responsible personal freedom is the ultimate end, to 
Liberals the gradual extension of personal freedom not its 
curtailment, is the only means to that end. There is no conflict 
between means and end for us as there is for communists and to 
a lesser extent for socialists. 

Some reader may immediately protest with some justification 
that, measured by the standard of concern for personal freedom, 
some Liberal policies have fallen rather short in recent years. A 
number of Acts of nationalization were accepted, Acts which 
took the power and initiative from individuals and placed them 
both in the hands of the state. At least, so it was thought. It is 
by no means clear yet that what has not in fact happened is 
merely a serious reduction of the total power and initiative of 
anyone, state or individual, to influence the course of evcuts. 

All parties in Britain have been temporarily influenced to a 
greater or lesser extent by socialist thought emanating from 
Europe in the nineteerth century, but the Liberal Party has never 
been guilty of advocating, like the Tory Party in the 20’s and 
30's, the restrictive and protective policies which are the stock- 
in-trade of socialism. 

* This is a reference to the new Transport Act, 1953. During its passage through 
Parliament, the Liberal Parliamentary Party unsuccessfully pressed the Conservative 
Government to repeal the arbitrary powers given to the Licensing Authorities under the 


Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, to discriminate against persons wishing to enter the road 
haulage industry. 
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There have been indications for some years that the tide of 
socialism is turning. Surprisingly socialists are deeply perplexed 
because new structures of society have not induced sudden 
and beneficial changes in human nature. The resurgence of 
Liberal economic and social ideas is not, however, exclusively 
or even mainly turning to the Liberal Party as its political 
instrument to fight socialism. In matters of trade, industry, 
finance, and economics where there are the greatest differences 
between socialists and Liberals, the Conservative Party has 
appeared to the people as the most effective champion of a freer 
economy. The Tory Party in this sphere are having some success, 
whether by luck or good management or the influence of certain 
recognised Liberals in key positions is beside the point. They have 
associated themselves in the public mind with “‘setting the people 
free’. The ultimate success of their avowed policy of removing 
physical controls and much state interference will be judged by 
the people not by any academic standards but by whether they 
think they are better off or not. 

Here is a fine dilemma for the Liberals. They cannot believe 
the Tories will really be thorough enough, or go far enough fast 
enough. Yet they must hope that the Tories succeed in showing 
that a freer economy meets the needs of our present situation, 
otherwise the “free liberal economy” itself will stand condemned 
in the eyes of the people and they will turn once again to social- 
ism. If the Tories succeed can the Liberals share in their success? 
If they fail can the Liberals detach themselves from their defeat? 
These and many other dilemmas face the Liberal Party but it is not 
my duty here to deal with these matters which relate to electoral 
strategy and tactics. I only mention this to indicate how even a 
distinctive Liberal policy can appear to merge temporarily with 
the policy of another party with considerable electoral embarrass- 
ment to the Liberals. No tactics however clever will suffice with- 
out a distinctive policy which appears as such to the electorate, 
and which provides inspiration and purpose to party workers. 

I will try to indicate what I conceive that distinctive policy to 
be in trade, economic aad home questions, only touching in 
passing on foreign policy and such urgent matters as the colour 
problems in Africa, which I feel particularly to be beyond my 
powers to deal with in any adequate manner. 


Any British Government in power today is concerned with 
two main problems; to reduce the tension abroad which may lead 
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to an outbreak of war and to ensure that the country rather more 
than pays its way in trade—in fact to have a surplus to strengthen 
sterling and to invest in suitable countries abroad. If it wishes to 
remain in power it has to achieve this task without reducing the 
standard of living of the majority of the people, probably it will 
need to raise it. 

The immediate object of the Government must, therefore, be 
to pursue policies which will encourage the most efficient use of 
our available resources in men and materials, and to ensure that 
those who do so use them obtain their appropriate reward in 
order to stimulate them to further effort. Socialists believe that 
this requires detailed plans for production centrally controlled 
and directed, including the physical allotment of available 
resources to particular industries, and the complete control by 
nationalization of the main services and industries. Nothing in 
the history of the last eight years has shown that such methods 
provide either the correct analysis of demand, the flexibility or 
anticipations to meet changing need, or a driving force adequate 
to overcome natural obstacles. 

A highly competitive free market economy operating without 
restrictive devices against imports has proved in the past that it 
can achieve this object. The methods learnt in the last fifty years 
by which we can achieve a more satisfactory balance of bargain- 
ing power between the seller of labour and the buyer, and the 
greater understanding of the part to be played by the Govern- 
ment in the contro! of monetary and taxation policy, provide 
some if not all the answers to legitimate objections raised by 
socialists to a Liberal economy. 


Our policies on freeing trade, strengthening the powers against 
monopolies, reviewing certain parts of the 1947 Agriculture Act 
together with the taxation of land values, permitting a reasonable 
increase in the rent of rent restricted property, are all designed 
to enable a free market economy to do its job effectively and to 
remove influences which would otherwise distort and impair its 
efficient working. 

What justification can there be in present circumstances for 
keeping in being a system of tariffs which, in some cases, protects 
industries which can and do meet the foreigner successfully in 
competition abroad? Do such firms as Courtaulds, for instance, 
require protection to survive? Yet, there is a protective duty of 
9d. a lb. on all imported rayon stable fibre, now an important raw 
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material of the cotton textile trade. It represents one-seventh of 
the total raw material used by the spinning trade. Is it reasonable 
to ask the cotton trade to increase its exports under such handi- 
ws, as this? Does the engineering trade require tariffs up to 
334% to defend itself against competitors that it has been meet- 
ing $0 successfully in world markets? All these tariffs do is to put 
up the costs of other industries—and of the engineering industry 
itself—which require certain specialist machinery from abroad 
for their production processes. The report of Sir Henry Wilson 
Smith’s committee on the subject of import duties on machinery 
will be awaited with interest. But need we have a committee to 
examine every tariff before it is removed? In the last twelve 
months Parliament has passed several regulations removing 
tariffs on certain imports, some permanently, others for 3, 6, or 
12 months only. There have been 5 of these regulations in all, 
the most notable being the one removing the tariff on imported 
steel last September for a period of 12 months. Let us have more 
of this type of regulation! 

If we are unjustified in protecting industries which do not 
require protection for their survival, how much less are we 
justified in our present dire circumstances in retaining tariffs to 
protect industries which are unable to stand on their own feet 
against world competition. Surely in such industries the nation’s 
limited resources are not being used to the best advantage. A 
removal of the protective duty would either compel greater 
efficiency or force the resources they misuse into channels where 
they would be better used. We cannot afford to carry passengers 
in industry. 

It may be argued that as six-sevenths of U.K. imports are not 
subject to protective duties, the total removal of duties on the 
other one-seventh would make no significant contribution to the 
solution of our problems. In 1952 protective duties on U.K. 
imports amounted to {£84 million, which is hardly an in- 
significant addition to the costs of British industry. In any case, 
our balance of trade problem is marginal, and we can hardly 
afford to neglect any marginal improvement. But Liberals 
anticipate much greater indirect advantages to be obtained from 
a constructive free trade policy. There would be a healthier, 
unprivileged atmosphere in many parts of British industry, 
which together with those better relations between employer 
and employee brought about by that closer partnership long 
advocated by Liberals, would appear to be the pre-requisite for 
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any permanent solution of our economic difficulties. Too many 
expedients have been tried and found wanting. We must go to 
the root of our problem. Let us have fair play in British industry 
and no favours. 

What is sauce for the industrial goose must surely be sauce for 
the farm gander! So, at least, argue many Liberals. Our policy 
towards agriculture is being revised. What form it will ultimately 
take I cannot say, but it appears that it will entail some revision 
of the 1947 Agriculture Act in the direction of a free price 
mechanism, a curtailment or removal of the Government’s 
powers to supervise and evict farmers, and some re-instatement 
of the rights and duties of a landlord. However this develops, 
Liberals consider that such a policy will not suffice without the 
introduction of the taxation of land values to ensure the most 
beneficial use of the land. One thing is certain, the present state of 
affairs in British agriculture cannot long continue. The policies 
of both the socialists and the conservatives, in spite of continuous 
exhortations and pleas to farmers, seem bound inexorably to 
lead to higher and higher prices and no substantial increase in 
production. Eggs have recently been freed from price control 
and a guaranteed support price of 35. 6d. a dozen has been agreed 
by the Government. The Ministry of Food will not reveal the 

rice it has recently agreed to pay for Danish eggs but it is 
Believed to be about 2s. a dozen! If this price is correct it is 
considerably below the average price which the Ministry paid 
for imported eggs in the year April-March 1952-3 which was 
35. 64d. a dozen. The average price paid to home producers in 
that period was 4s. 7d. a dozen. If the British producer had only 
been paid the imported price, his gross receipts over the year 
would have been reduced by {20-2 million. This amounts, in 
effect, to an annual subsidy to the British producer of {20-2 
million. 

The prices* of the other U.K. farm products are to a greater or 
lesser degree out of line with world prices. During this same 

eriod, prices received by British Farmers for wheat (millable), 
ant oats, and sugar were below the average prices for com- 
parable imported products. Had they been paid the imported 
prices our farmers would have received a further gross {9-6 
million. On the other hand, prices of home-produced beef, 
mutton and lamb, hacon, and eggs were higher than the average 


* Further details of differences in home and import prices were given by the Minister of 
Food in answer to a Parliamentary question on 23rd January, 1953. 
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prices of comparable imported products. Had U.K. farmers 
been paid on the basis of the prices of the imported products 
they would have received a gross {84:3 million less than they 
did. But it should be noted that before the war there was always a 
preference for fresh home beef and lamb as against imported 
frozen, and the home product fetched up to 50%, higher price 
than the imported. Whether this would obtain today in a free 
market it is impossible to say. To make confusion worse con- 
founded in this extraordinarily illogical pricing system, in the 
year 1952 the U.K. charged import duties of £7} million on 
imported food which it subsequently subsidised to the consumer! 
Quite clearly some fairly drastic treatment of this “planned 
chaos”’ is required. 

Although I have argued in previous paragraphs for unilateral 
reductions of our own tariffs as bringing improved ability to 
ourselves to compete in world markets, and thereby assist in 
creating a favourable balance of trade, I would be the last to 
suggest that we cease taking active steps to induce others, 
particularly the U.S.A. to do likewise. It is no doubt good tactics 
to be loud in our protests about the Chief Joseph Dam incident 
but we should not be too depressed about it. The facts of the 
matter are that the tendency over a number of years has been for 
the American tariff barrier to be lowered and the average level 
is now considerably below what it was before the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff of 1930. Though there are doubtless many “Senator 
Simpsons” in America, there is also the powerful Detroit Board 
of Commerce representing 6,000 industrialists which published a 
remarkable statement advocating freer trade last winter. The full 
text is well worthy of study. It would warm the heart of any free 
trader and makes one regret that similar statements are not yet 
forthcoming from British Chambers of Commerce. It comes 
down firmly in favour of a simplification of customs procedure, 
describes the Buy American Act as “illogical and indefensible’, 
and advocates the gradual reduction of tariffs “leading to the 
eventual elimination of all tariff barriers in the United States.” 
Finally some influential members of the Republican Party may 
still be protectionist minded, but there is little evidence that the 
same applies to that section of the party which put President 
Eisenhower in power, or to the President himself—rather the 
contrary. 

Conservative and socialist advocates of imperial preference 
place little confidence in the development of freer trade policies 
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in the U.S.A., and press for what they call the development of 
empire preference. How this is supposed to help the U.K. is 
dificult to understand because what largely seems to have come 
out of imperial preference so far is a system of preferential tariffs 
by means of which the U.K. let Commonwealth goods in free 
of duty, and the Commonwealth put up tariffs against U.K. 
exports. (In 1952 the duties charged on Commonwealth imports 
into the U.K. only amounted in total to £60,000.) In any case, 
such a policy is out of the question because the Commonwealth 
countries have already rejected it at the London Commonwealth 
Conference as not being in their interest. It is, perhaps, worth 
while in passing to note the pattern of our export and import 
trade in 1952, and I have shown in the table below the 
percentages to and from different areas. In the present circum- 
stances to raise discriminatory tariffs in favour of Common- 
wealth countries and directed against other friendly countries 
with whom we do half our trade would be deeply resented by 
them and would put further difficulties in the way of our 


exporters. 
Sterling Area Non-Sterling Area 


Imports to U.K. from Commonwealth 
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Finally, may I give one notable example of Liberal interven- 
tion in support of policies for freer trade. Because of our small 
numbers, opportunities for effective intervention do not often 
come our way, but in September 1952 at Strasbourg such an 
opportunity presented itself to Lord Layton, and he was well 
supported by other continental Liberals, notably Professor 
Ohlin, leader of the Swedish Liberal Party. The occasion was 
in a débate on a motion, of which the Conservative Mr. Robert 
Boothby was a joint author, which advocated the introduction 
of a preferential system of tariffs between the British Common- 
wealth on the one hand and continental Europe and its depend- 
ences on the other. Professor Ohlin said the plan would lead 
inevitably to discrimination against the United States and to a 
general rise in tariff rates to cover the proposed preferences. 
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Lord Layton moved an amendment which was successfully 
carried modifying the effect of extending Commonwealth prefer- 
ences and which turned what would have become “a high tariff 
club into a low tariff club.” 

As complementary to the policies I have been discussing it 
naturally follows that we are advocates of sound money, curbing 
inflation by means of the well-tried orthodox monetary weapons, 
removing as quickly as possible all purchase tax on the one hand 
and subsidies on the other, and a reduction in direct taxation to 
prevent the disappearance of the small family business. There is 
one qualification with regard to subsidies. Liberals are not 
opposed to certain welfare subsidies—such as the subsidy on 
children’s milk, and some limited subsidy on housing. We 
should, however, ensure particularly in the latter case that more 
attention was paid to need. Such subsidies can form part of the 
“welfare net” below which no one should be allowed to fall, 
but there appears no good reason to us why the state should 
subsidise the well-to-do! 


Other Liberal policies connected with home affairs fit naturally 
into a pattern which focuses attention to the individual not the 
state. Improved educational facilities for child, student, and adult, 
manager, foreman, and operative have a high priority in the 
Liberal social programme. Ignorance is peculiarly an enemy of 
Liberalism. Whilst, however, it is one thing to give free educa- 
tional facilities to children who earn no wages, it is quite another 
thing to give expensive educational facilities free of charge to 
wage-earning adults, and I consider a close watch should always 
be kept on the relative amounts to be paid by the adult wage- 
earner and the state towards the cost of all forms of adult 
education. The adult educational services are likely to be made 
far better use of if the adult himself feels he is making a direct 
and substantial contribution towards their cost. It encourages a 
sense of responsibility. 

In local government matters the tendencies towards the 
centralization of authority resulting from the policies of suc- 
cessive Tory and socialist Governments is to be deplored. There 
can be no appreciable reversal of these tendencies until there is 
an increase in the amount of money raised by the local author- 
ities and a decrease in the grant received from the central govern- 
ment, which grant now averages 50°, of the total income of the 
local authorities. One practical way of increasing the total 
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amount of money raised locally, which Liberals advocate, is 
to amend the 1929 de-rating Act and transfer an increasing 
proportion of the local rates from buildings to site values. In 
matters of structure we support the three-tier system. Following 
on decentralization, local government perhaps even more than 
national government would be likely to benefit from measures 
of electoral reform. I see no reason why an experiment should 
not be made over a trial period. 

But it is perhaps most of all in Africa that typically Liberal 
contributions to the solution of her pressing problems are likely 
in the future to play a decisive part. Unfortunately, though I 
have sailed right round the African continent and spent a 
delightful week-end leave in Cape Town, I have no first hand 
knowledge of Africa. The Liberal answers to its many com- 
plicated problems must be left to another pen. But as I listen to 
Liberals and liberal-minded people who have had a life-time’s 
experience of Africa as it has been groping its way out of tribal 
simplicity, ignorance, and disease towards its own form of 
western civilisation, I am left in no doubt of the urgent necessity 
for a reversal of some present trends and the more general 
application of the oft-expressed Liberal principles of non- 
discrimination and of the equality of all people before the law 
irrespective of class, colour, race or creed. The Liberal Party in 
Britain will play its part where appropriate in the solution of 
African problems, but it is inevitable that the major battles for 
Liberal ideas in African affairs will have to be fought by Liberals 
who work and live there. Determined enemies of our ideas have 
thrown down the gauntlet in South Africa and Liberals in this 
country are delighted and encouraged that it has now been taken 
up by their friends out there by the formation at the beginning 
of May, just after the South African elections, of a South African 
Liberal Party. South Africa is a typical instance of how the true 
voice of Liberalism is eventually unheard if its expression is left 
in the unsafe keeping of other political parties. The lesson has 
not passed unnoticed by the British Liberal Party. 





CONSUMERS’ COUNCILS IN THE 
NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 


By P. SaRGANT FLorENCE and H. Mappicx* 


I 


Two pamphlets, recently published, raise yet again the 
problems of accountability and of consumer protection in the 
nationalized industries. That the problem attracts so much 
attention is indicative of its complexity; springing in part from 
the novelty of the problems, in part from the loose thinking of 
those who advocated public ownership and of those (not always 
the same persons) who drafted the legislation for public owner- 
ship.{ The novelty of the situation, and the importance of adjust- 
ing the framework of consumer control while the metal is still 
hot, justifies immediate consideration of the problem; and the 
loose thinking points to the need for a more systematic formula- 
tion of the function and appropriate structure of consumer 
councils. 

Certain distinctions must first be drawn. The most obvious is 
that of the level at which the problem arises and to which it is to 
be referred; individual, local, regional, or national. Partly cutting 
across this distinction, partly connected with it, is the distinction 
between the functions to be exercised on behalf of consumers: 
judicial or quasi-judicial; legislative or, to coin a new but useful 
term, pre-legislative. These distinct functions should be clearly 
envisaged, for they suggest appropriate adjustments that are 
requisite in the consumers organization exercising them. The 
structure should be fit for its purpose. 

Under present arrangements consumers’ representative bodies 
at all levels are engaged on both types of function,—performed 
with much the same procedure. At the lowest level—the district 
committee—the individual grievance is frequently time con- 
suming. But in addition the committee is often concerned with 
the more general problem affecting the local community— 


* Philip Sargant Florence. Professor of Commerce, University of Birmingham, since 
1920; Dean of the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 1947—50. Henry Maddick. 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Birmingham; formerly Lecturer in Politics, 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

t (i) Acton Society Trust—Re/lations with the Public, (1953). (ii) Fabian Research Series— 
Consumers’ Councils, by Mary Stewart (1953). 

a t See Walker and Maddick: Responsibility for Transport. (Political Quarterly, Vol. XXIII 
Jo. 3.) * 
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e.g. the order of electrification within a rural area; the provision of 
showroom service in the remote district. 

At the next level, a regional or district complaint is often raised 
over the same problem by a number of individuals or by a 
district or community—such as the discontinuance of railway 
services or the unhappy position of garages within the com- 
mercial electricity tariffs. Some of these cases could be solved 
by the regional Consumers’ Councils as at present constituted, 
others seem hardly within their capacity. 

Thirdly, there is the problem which, although arising region- 
ally, raises questions of policy affecting one industry throughout 
the country. At the present time this may be dealt with in several 
regions at the same time, and if its problem is technical, often 
ineffectively in each. And finally, there is the problem affecting 
more than one of the nationalized industries. What mechanism 
exists for consulting the public interest at this level? Minis- 
ters and their departments must obviously at one stage or 
another consider national problems and problems common to 
several industries; but they are unduly reticent about their 
deliberations and their decisions. The way in which these 
decisions are conveyed to Parliament and the interested public is 
often unsatisfactory.* 

The Acton Society Trust pamphlet includes in its scope 
public relations and consumer research, and these activities 
in communication are as important in building up the con- 
fidence of the public in a nationalized industry as engendering 
pride among the employees in the undertaking and in the 
service it gives. But they are essentially devices of progressive 
executive management and are no more part of the deliberate 
process of consumers helping to solve high level problems than 
are the devices for efficient staff-relations or technical research. 

These high level problems become increasingly new policies: 
new prices, new tariffs, changes in services. They require, for 
their enactment, knowledgeable and full deliberation, and careful 
legislative procedure, The consumers’ councils will not make the 
final decision but may well take the initiative at the earlier stages 
of the discussion. Their function is at least pre-legislative, and 
their procedure should be moulded accordingly. It is not a 
question of one or two experts speedily remedying a supposed 
individual and local grievance by interpreting an exisung agree- 

* See chapter on “Ministerial Control and Parliamentary Responsibility”, by Ernest 
Davies, M.P., Problems of Nationalized Industries, ed. by W. A. Robson (London, 1952). 
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ment or accepted principle, but of representatives of various 
and possibly clashing interests hammering at a new, perhaps 
nation-wide agreement or policy and gradually coming to a 
decision. In short, the level at which the problem is to be 
considered and the procedure for solving it must depend upon 
whether the problem is strictly local, even personal, or involves 
wider communities, and whether it is a matter of new policy or of 
interpretation. 


I] 


The consumer and the worker in the nationalized industries 
are no longer facing the private profiteer. But trade unions still 
exert pressure, and apparently increasing pressure, after in- 
dustries are nationalized. This fact added to the lack of com- 
petition warrants an equivalent pressure from consumers, at 
least when buying from or using a nationalized industry that is a 
monopoly. 

Now trade union pressure has for long been recognized as 
both quasi-judicial (or interpretative), and legislative in function; 
each function requiring a different approach. It may be useful 
for the consumer to take a leaf out of the worker’s book of rules. 

In a deservedly famous passage in their Industrial Democracy* 
the Webbs point in trade union machinery to “one fundamental 
distinction which is all important . . . The distinction between 
the making of a new bargain and the interpreting of the terms of 
an existing one”’. 

The new bargain of the trade union world may be a general 
change in wages, in working conditions, or in procedure 
affecting workers. In the consumers’ world new “bargains” may 
be a general change in prices, in conditions of consumption, or 
in procedures affecting consumers, and we can extend to con- 
sumers what the Webbs wrote of labour, that “there arises a 
practically incessant series of disputes as to the application of the 
agreement to particular cases’. Grievances and complaints of 
passengers, shippers and users of fuel and power occur inevitably, 
like those of workers; consumers, like workers, are liable 
to dispute the application of agreements or the treatment of the 
ancient and modern “rights” thought to be implied. On the 
factory floor disputed interpretations of rules, agreements, or 
policies are now usually taken to local officials (the shop 
steward, branch secretary, foreman, labour manager) and failing 

* Edition 1902, pp. 183-4. 
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concurrence are referred to a regular disputes procedure, rising, 
on failure to concur, to ever higher levels. The procedure often 
involves umpires or arbitration, and keeps the hearing as local 
and as much a matter of experts as possible. But the original 
enactment of an agreement or policy takes place at national 
or regional level and requires collective deliberation by represen- 
tatives of the parties. 

Should not the same distinction be made in the procedure for 
meeting the interests of consumers? After grievances, complaints, 
and disputes on the interpretation of policy and supposed in- 
fraction of consumers’ rights have failed in the stage of reference 
to supervising officials, they might, in the first instance, be 
referred to the chairman of the relevant region for negotiation 
with officials of the Board: while participation in the framing of 
policy, which may have wide repercussions, is a matter for a 
central deliberative body, representative in personnel and 
expertly advised. 

In short, the interests of the consumers, like those of the 
workers, calls for wide participation in the essentially pre- 
legislative process of framing general policies and rules, and for 
as simple a machinery as possible for discharging its quasi- 
judicial function of interpreting these policies and rules in 
particular cases. In using the same machinery to solve each 
problem, are not the councils too cumbrous in the latter case and 
often insufficiently equipped in the former? Not all subjects 
before the committee can be classified in this clear-cut way, but 
were the different functions recognised, a saving in committee 
members’ time and also a rise in their efficiency should result. 

The confusion between the pre-legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions of consumers’ organizations are evident at the very 
outset from their various titles. As Mrs. Stewart points out 
(p. 13), “for coal there are consumers’ councils, for transport 
consultative committees, for gas and electricity consultative 
councils”. “Consultative” certainly suggests the pre-legislative 
rather than the judicial process. Yet it is not unknown for even 
Central Consultative Committees to have ‘ndividual grievances 
referred to them. Real legislative duties and achievements of 
the consumers’ organizations include altering a price-structure— 
for instance in gas and electricity (Stewart, p. 5), “differential 
tariffs’, “cost for connection to new consumers’’, ““amendments 
to a recently introduced minimum revenue scheme”. Such 
changes and amendments, of price or other policy, though they 
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may arise locally, involve general principles and may require to 
be extended nationally. The consumers have helped, in short, in 
at least the initial stages of a general policy. For this purpose the 
amateur status of most members of the consumers’ council is 
appropriate; but it is not necessary that there should be a proli- 
feration of local bodies throughout the country. On the con- 
trary, since much of this re-examination of the regulations, 
general laws, and rules requires systematic research by a trained 
research staff, and duplication of staff is costly, the fewer councils 
and conciliar staffs, the better. 

The pamphlets under review tell us that the gas and electricity 
councils, like the transport councils, have dealt with a consider- 
able number of individual complaints. In so far as these com- 
plaints arise over interpretation of working and other rules, and 
do not propose the framing of new or amended rules, they 
require, we suggest, expert individual attention at local level— 
the main job, that of investigating grievances (and often settling 
them) can be done by chairmen. A further economy of committee 
man-hours could be effected, as Mrs. Stewart suggests, by 
combining councils for the several fuel industries into one 
council, and to gas and electricity and coal we would add 
transport. It is essential however for all consumer councils to 
have a chairman and a secretary independent of the Boards. A 
conflict of loyalties may otherwise well occur. The chairman 
in sitting on the Board should enter fully into their discussions; 
but how far is he then bound, by the confidential nature of what 
is there revealed, from passing his impressions to the consumers’ 
council of which he is chairman and frequently a dominant 
chairman at that? He may well have discovered a defect in the 
plans or administration but be unable to persuade the Board to 
concern themselves with it. Is he then completely at liberty to 
take this to the consumers’ council, or is he not constrained by 
the atmosphere of the board room? It is certain that if he did take 
questions of this nature to his council, the Board would soon 
cease to discuss any but the most inocuous matters whilst he was 
present. In contrast to the present arrangement, then, the chair- 
man should not be a member of national or regional Boards 
and the secretary should not be a paid member of the Boards’ 
staff. Both should be paid for full-time work with some clerical 
staff to keep in touch with various sources of opinions in their 
region, and the chairman would only attend Board meetings by 
invitation. 
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The structure of district committees, each covering a number 
of neighbouring local authorities should perhaps continue, with 
the chairmen of these committees serving on the regional 
committee ex officio. These committees perform the necessary 
function of enabling the consumer to make contact with a truly 
local representative and for district managers to learn something 
of the public’s viewpoint.* 

Many critics have already protested against the confusion of 
collective legislation and the remedy of “individual” grievances; 
notably Professor Arthur Lewis. Writing in his admirably forth- 
right style he findsf it “absolutely astonishing” that except in 
the case of transport the Labour Government has failed to 
safeguard certain rights “after two centuries of experience of 
public utility control”. These rights he lists as: 


(1) The right of the individual to get the service he requires 
so long as he is prepared to pay its cost, and to appeal to an 
independent tribunal to enforce this right against the directors. 

(2) The right of an individual to be protected against undue 
preference, and to appeal to an independent authority against 
it. 

(3) The right of the consumers as a whole to be charged not 
more than cost, to have the efficiency of the undertaking 


independently investigated, and to have the general level of 
charges independently established. 


Professor Lewis points out “that the first two of these are 
individual rights, and there is no substitute for a tribunal before 
which they can be legally argued and enforced. . . . The third 
right is a collective right of the consumers, and is much more 
difficult to enforce because it is only effective if the efficiency of 
the undertaking can be assessed independently. This is difficult.” 
So difficult, indeed, that it is doubtful whether Professor Lewis 
should assign the safeguarding of this type of consumers’ right 
to the same type of body as the first two types of right. Presumably 
the first “right” assumes conditions of ample supplies of capital 
equipment and skilled labour. Even so, the problem then arises 
of fair costing of the work, and unless a tribunal were served by 
an expert staff, even this kind of case does not seem readily to be 
justiciable nor to differ except in degree from cases handled by 
the Transport Tribunal. Certainly, the existing Transport 

* For an elaboration of this see Mary Stewart, op. cit., pp. 10-12, 15-16. 
t Problems of Nationalized Industry, ed. Robson, pp. 193-4 (London, 1952). 
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Tribunal (Professor Lewis’s one honourable exception) has not 
been very successful in protecting consumers in general against 
increases in railway fares. The Tribunal is presided over by a 
lawyer and adopts legal procedure, and has confined itself to the 
straight, legally comprehensible, issue whether increased costs 
(mainly due to wage-rate increases) justified increased fares.* 
Unfortunately, the straight issue here is also unnecessarily strait. 
It neglects the wider and more important question whether by 
reorganization (e.g. mechanical haulage, cutting out branch 
lines) costs, and especially aggregated wage-costs, could not be 
reduced. Economics, work-study, scientific management, market 
research is wanted here, not law. In short, Professor Lewis’s 
view of the need of tribunals to safeguard consumers’ interests 
in all nationalized industries suggests a procedure to secure the 
individual’s rights, his protection against undue preference, 
discrimination, etc., and also a procedure for effective con- 
sumers’ participation in policy decisions and in testing the 
efficiency of the public corporation—or to stimulate tests from 
within its own organization. Both procedures should be inde- 
pendent and not just a part of the public corporation itself; but 
(and here we part company with Professor Lewis) the two 
procedures require different machinery and conditions. Securing 
individual rights requires ad hoc summary jurisdiction and some 
experience, and negotiations with the officials of the Board could 
be left in the hands of the regional chairman. Effective participa- 
tion in policy and tests of adequacy of service and efficiency 
(such as the possibility of lower costs and therefore prices) require 
wide representation and the help of a research staff of consultants 
adequate, at least, to test the Board’s contentions and to ask dis- 
cerning questions. The separate need for the second type of 
function and procedure can be illustrated from the nationalized 
transport industry. Undoubtedly local consumers will complain 
of deprivation of rights if railway branch lines that do not pay 
are discontinued; but for consumers generally this discontinuance 
will reduce costs and permit a general policy of lower fares, or at 
least of a check to rising fares. The matter certainly cannot be 
left to councils intent only on securing the rights of the individual 
/ocal consumer. 

* Nor do we feel any great confidence in the Road Transport Licensing Authorities 
being able by forensic procedure to handle the economic and social problems raised in 
= or granting a licence; see G. J. Walker in Road and Rail, Chapter 7 (London, 

947). 
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Il] 


Decisions on general policy, as the Webbs, Professor Lewis, 
and many others have already said, are more difficult to make 
than interpretation of existing policy. They are also, perhaps, 
more important to the welfare of the whole community. The rest 
of this article will be devoted to the question how far the 
Consumers’ Councils, as at present constituted, are likely to safe- 
guard and promote the consumers’ interest not by expeditiously 
handling individual place-by-place grievances, but by parti- 
cipating in the more general decisions on the price level and 
structure, and on the quality of goods and services. 

Participation of Consumers’ Councils in some general decisions 
has already occurred. But lack of research staff, or lack even of a 
staff that knew what ought to be researched into, and what 
evidence to call for, is likely at present to make participation 
rather ineffective. 

Thus the consumers’ Central Transport Consultative Com- 
mittee accepted in March 1952 the British Transport Tribunal’s 
“conclusion upon the revenue aspect” (from raising fares),* 
having expressed their doubts as to the advisability of this step 
in the previous December. Is it any more likely that a Gas 
Consumers’ Council, faced with a proposed rise in prices, can 
put forward a convincing case for meeting increasing costs by 
compensating economies? 

For the whole community as distinct from the consumer with 
specialised interests, it must be the broad policy decision, both 
the plans and the decisions to implement them, that cause the 
greatest concern; but the community lacks informed guardians 
capable of critically approving or suggesting alternatives to the 
Board’s official proposals. These proposals, in themselves, may 
be admirable, but not the only possibility. Practicable alternatives 
may have been discarded because of prejudice or the momen- 
tum of the Board’s existing activities, though as capable of 
successful conclusion as the proposal then being followed, and, 
perhaps, even more acceptable /o the consumers. Policy decisions 
are rarely between the right and the wrong but between alterna- 
tive possibilities and the community at large should have some 
say in the choice to be made, in the policy formation stage. 

If this is agreed, then it must be admitted that Consumers’ 
Councils, as at present constituted, are inadequate for the 

* Cmd. 8,513, para. 7. t H.C. 79, 1951-2, para. 58. 
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purpose; that the parliamentary guardians of the consumers 
interest are often ill-informed depending, as they must do, upon 
the Board’s annual reports which frequently leave out important 
questions* and which are often less of an honest confession of the 
ups and downs of the industry, than a window-dressing opera- 
tion. As for the minister and his department, it has been 
suggested that they have not the “technical knowledge necessary 
to judge the British Transport Commission . . . or to stand up 
against it on any matter other than some outstanding popular 
issue.” + The glaring error is likely to be detected easily enough, 
but then is it likely to be made? 

There has been advocacy of the Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee, served by a skilled staff in the same way as is the Estimates 
Committee—but the objection to this, as to continual parliamen- 
tary questions on the administration of individual industries, seem 
to be overwhelming. There can be no way of preventing such an 
enquiry from cramping individual initiative and increasing the 
official records, leading to the consultation of every interest at 
every occasion in that vain search for the perfectability of every 
policy and each decision. It would be appalling to find a nation- 
alized industry that never made a mistake! What may be a desirable 
aim in a government department is certainly a handicap in an 
industrial organization. In addition, by the time Parliament is 
reached, debates on the industry become involved in party 
political sniping at the responsible minister, a process that does 
not add greatly to the clarification of pressing problems.} 

Another proposal often mooted for the consumers’ benefit is 
is that of a septennial royal commission, and here a comparison is 
drawn with the enquiries into the B.B.C. The comparison, 
however, is misleading. The B.B.C.’s technical decisions are 
small in scale and hardly affect the national economy; its policy 
decisions regarding programmes have a greater flexibility than 
investment programmes of nationalized industries and can be 
easily reversed. Furthermore, an ad hoc commission seems prima 
facie to be a less effective than an expert body constantly in touch. 
with the problems and decisions, constantly available to give 
informed criticism of these actions which affect the consumer 


* Neither the B.T.C. in its 1951 report nor the Coal Board in its report prior to 1949 made 
any reference to the acute shortage of certain types of manpower. See pp. 14ff. of the 
Acton Society Trust pamphlet, Relations with the Public. 

t D. N. Chester, Three Banks Review, December, 1952, p. 38. 

¢ Discussing the backbench pressure for an enquiry into the Coal Board, The Economist 
wrote: “It is ironic that a Conservative minister should thus find his reputation and possibly 
his job, depending on the success of a nationalized industry”’ (2, 5, 1953, Pp. 291). 
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individually or in groug§, as well as the nation as a whole. 

It has also been suggested that “an efficiency unit in which 
would be the employed first-class industrial consultants” would 
perhaps provide these requirements.* This unit should have 
more required of it than “the investigation of snags of a serious 
character”’,t and should not be only the instrument of a Board 
requiring advice nor of a minister with a problem. Such a unit 
should be harnessed to a body which represents the consumer as 
far as possible, has a contact with the actual conditions prevail- 
ing and which could link expert opinion with that of the in- 
formed amateur experienced and interested in the problems of 
the industry in relation to the consumer and to society. 

To achieve this, we suggest the setting up of a Central 
Consumers’ Council to concern itself with all the nationalized 
industries. A small number of members, five to seven, must be 
full-time, and the Council must have a research unit adequate for 
its purpose. This national council would have, as its counterpart 
in each of the regions, one Consumers’ Council to cover a// the 
nationalized undertakings, which would be concerned with 
policies primarily regional or on which some expression of 
regional opinion would aid the national council. The regional 
body consisting of the chairmen of the district committees and 
representatives of major interests within the area, would be 
represented on the Central Council by its chairman. To this 
national body, other members up to, say, twenty might be 
co-opted to represent particular interestst not otherwise repre- 
sented. 

The full-time members should be responsible primarily over 
the whole field but each, also, would be selected for his expertness 
in a particular topic—such as finance, production, sales, raw 
materials, administration;|| and each might have to make a 
special study of a particular industry—gas, coal, electricity, 
land transport, aviation and so on. The research ‘staff should 
consist of efficiency experts, statisticians, experts in the broad 
considerations involved and in the problems of the particular 
corporations. This permanent staff would have to be supple- 


* Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P., H. Houldsworth and others, Efficiency in the National- 
ised Industry, p. ii (Allen and Unwin, 1952). 

t Ibid., p. ii. 

t The present composition of the Central Transport Consultative Committee is an 
example of this bringing together of interests. 

|| A somewhat similar proposal is made by S. J. L. Hardie (first Chairman of the Iron and 
Steel Corporation) in the Nationalized Industries, 1952, p. 11, but his “authority is to supervise 
the other nationalized industries to ensure that they function properly” and does not con- 
sider the consumer especially. 
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mented in some of the specialised problems by drawing on 
consultants from industry and commerce, from the universities, 
and from the public service. The responsibility of the full-time 
members with the research staff at their back would be to adduce 
facts and develop arguments supporting or criticising the 
Boards’ attitudes and policies v/s-d-vis the consumer and also to 
provide material for purposeful discussion by the whole council, 
whose part-time members would bring to it wide practical 
experience based upon different occupations and interests, in 
different areas. Then and only then would the consumers’ 
representatives be able to stand up to the Board. 

This Central Consumers’ Council would be empowered to 
investigate, as they saw fit, all matters referred to it by the 
ministers, by the Boards, by the Regional Consumers’ Councils, 
or by any interested consumer or body of consumers, or to carry 
out any investigation which they considered desirable. Their 
enquiries and subsequent reports might cover one industry or 
any number of industries where the subject was a matter of 
common interest, for instance staff training; or was a matter of 
concern to all, such as methods of traction related to fuel 
economy, or to long-term finance. On any one of these subjects 
Parliament and the public needs a co-ordinated report and not a 
report concerned only with the problems of one industry. 

On the wider problems of the nationalized industries—the 
problems fundamental to the Board’s pricing and policy decisions 
—the Central Committee would probably have to adopt the 
methods used by the Select Committee on Estimates in handling 
complex problems in organizations of some size—splitting up 
into sub-committees, each of which would handle a particular 
topic, reporting back. The reports of the Council should be 
published, together with the supporting material, and minority 
reports, if any, should be included. 

The minister, Parliament, and the public would, in this way, 
have some cause to feel that the problems of the nationalized 
industries, individually and collectively, were under unbiased 
review, and that in trying to decide on the merits of a case 
(which are often not political) they had access to other opinions, 
alternative policies, and that criticisms of the Boards’ policies 
and decisions had been put and searchinyly followed up.* 


* You cannot, of course make the horse drink. “In the seven-hour debate on the [proposals 
for] the decentralisation of the Railways and the denationalisation of Road Haulage, only 
one direct reference to the previous year’s annual report was made” (Acton Society Trust, 


op. cit. p. 17). 
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These objects can only be assured by the provision of an inde- 
pendent Council provided with the means to carry out in- 
vestigations in order that the public and its representative may not 
feel themselves helpless in the face of the Boards’ expertise. 

This Council would be more suitable than quasi-judical 
tribunals, such as the Transport Tribunal, to examine the case 
for an increase in charges. The decision between the Council’s 
viewpoint and the Board’s viewpoint should be made by the 
minister as additional considerations may arise, concerned with 
political and social policy, strategic issues and so on, rather than 
with questions of efficiency. 

Where costs are affected by considerations of social policy, 
as, for example, an isolated community whose railway line is to 
be shut down because of losses, or the refusal to extend Oxford 
gas works on its present site in view of the injury to amenities, 
a statement of the potential social gain and the financial loss 
needs to be set side by side. The decision, as in the case of 
defence requirements overruling the covering of costs, can only 
be made by the minister responsible to Parliament, but it is 
desirable that a statement by such a body as this should precede 
any discussion in the House. 

Such a council would provide a check on the efficiency of the 
various industries and would have the advantage of being able to 
compare problems which are common to all the industries 
because of their sheer size. In addition it would come to an assess- 
ment of efficiency, not in terms of utopian standards of per- 
fection, such as the civil service strives for, but in terms of the 
business attitude (many of the Council members would be 
business men) summed up by the Chairman of the British 
Electricity Authority, Lord Citrine: “We will accept a percentage 
of mistakes. We will not tell you what that percentage is—We will 
not guarantee that we will excuse a particular mistake, but we 
do not expect perfection”.* 

Was it naive or merely politically expedient for the Minister 
of Transport recently to say “‘no inquiry was necessary to 
establish that monopoly control of rail and long distance road- 
haulage was detrimental to the public interest’’?t A central 
Consultative Consumers’ Council, as is suggested here, could go 
a long way to establishing facts and then leave the judgment to 

* H.C. 332, Select Committee on the Nationalized Industries, 29th October, 1952, 
m a 28th April, 1953, col. 1976. Such an answer can satisfy few save the dogmatist 
and the ardent party supporter. 
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be made when the facts are known. At the present time, the com- 
munity or its representatives in these matters, are left to accept 
the recommendations of the only experts, the Board’s, because 
they are unable to contravert them. The machinery at present 
available for consumers’ participation in policy must be ad- 
mitted to be little more than an elaborate but ineffectual device. 
Possibly it is worse than having nothing because today it is easy 
for the Board to say “this is approved by the Consumers’ 
Council”, or for the minister to lean on the Council’s report, or 
the Board to use the Council as a further public relations device.* 
Either the public is deluded into thinking that its Council] has 
the means to carry out a proper examination or else it loses con- 
fidence even in those few cases where a critical assessment is 
possible and, in fact, has been made. It is vital to the nation’s 
economy that effective machinery should be created to investigate 
impartially the policy and efficiency of the nationalized industries. 
The machinery suggested here should have both the qualities of 
efficiency and impartiality. 

What use might be made of its findings is another matter. 
That they would be significant is beyond doubt for, in the absence 
of competition between products, there would be the stimulus 
of a competition between ideas—the ideas of the consumers and 
the ideas of the Board. The public sector of industry is so basic 
and important to the rest of the economy that neither its manage- 
ment nor the public, its owners, can aflord to be complacent. It 
“demands continuous vigilant scrutiny”,t both from within and 
without and nothing should be taken for granted nor regarded 
as the last word. It is for this reason above all others that we 
suggest this institutional mechanism of one Consumers’ Central 
Consultative Council—properly manned, efficiently served, 
adequately clothed with authority, and serving as a focus for 
similarly unified Consumers’ Councils at the district and at the 
regional level. Thus armed, the community could, if it wished, 
make decisions with knowledge of facts and alternatives. 


* L. Hordern, Problems of Nationalised Industries, ed. Robson, p. 180, 1952. 
t Lord Latham in Efficiency in the Nationalised Industries, p. 31. 





THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION 


ON ISRAEL 
By THe Hon. Epwin SAmueEt, C.M.G. 


IT is five years since the state of Israel was born. Meanwhile its 
population has been doubled, almost entirely through mass 
immigration. It is perhaps now time to review the nature of this 
immigration to assess its impact on the economic, social, and 
political life of Israel and on its relations with its Arab neighbour 
states. 


The Nature of Immigration 


Eric Mills, the Palestine Government Commissioner for 
Immigration, once said that immigration into Palestine was like 
a double-acting pump: it needed both a push and a pull—a push 
from Europe plus a pull from Palestine. Each alone was in- 
sufficient. Immigration into Palestine (now Israel) has been far 
more influenced by the push pump of Europe than by the pull 
pump of Palestine. The development of Palestine is primarily 
the product of Jewish disaster in Europe: hence, till today, the 
centre of gravity of Israel remains outside its frontiers. Here is 
a list of the various immigration waves into Palestine and Israel 
in the last seventy years, showing the predominant influences at 
work in each case: 


Wave Period Push Pull 

First 1882 onwards Kishineff massacres 

of 1882 

Collapse of 1905 

revolution in Russia 

Third 1919-1921 Post-war conditions Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 


Second = 1905-1914 Zionism 


Fourth 1924-1926 Confiscatory taxation 
in Poland 


Fifth 1933-1938 Hitler 
Sixth 1944-1948 D.P. Camps; Arab- Jewish State, 1948 
Israel War 


Internationally, these seventy years fall into four periods. 
During the first, up to 1918, Palestine was under Ottoman rule. 
Jewish immigration was officially prohibited but there was 
considerable illegal immigration, some of it tolerated by 
authority. 
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The second and third periods covered the thirty years of 
British mandatory rule in Palestine, when Jewish immigration 
was officially permitted. During the earlier period—from 1918 to 
1938—immigration was limited solely by the economic absorptive 
capacity of the country. During the latter period—from 1939 
till 1948—tthere was an overall political limitation as well. 

The theory of economic absorptive capacity is based on a 
fallacy and hence broke down. While it is true that the rate of 
immigration is stimulated by capital investment and is reduced 
by a falling off in investment, the theory does not take into 
consideration the snow-ball effect produced by mass immigra- 
tion. Sudden immigration on a large scale creates an imme- 
diate demand for housing, food, consumer goods, additional 
transport services, and trade. Capital flows in to fill these needs 
and a further demand for immigration is established. Hence 
immigration into Palestine between 1920 and 1938 was charac- 
terized by alternate booms and slumps, as follows: 


Boom Slump 
1920-1922 1922-1925 
1925-1926 1926-1927 
1933-1936 1936-1938 (and Arab Rebellion) 


The Arab rebellion—Arab resistance to the Nazi-induced mass 
Jewish immigration of 1933-36—was suppressed by British 
forces with the greatest difficulty. One of the achievements of the 
Arab rebellion was the British White Paper of 1939 that imposed 
an overall political limitation (and eventual stoppage) of Jewish 
immigration, combined with a restriction of the areas in Palestine 
where Jewish settlement was permitted. This was done to protect 
Arab rights; but, in the event, it resulted in a Jewish rebellion 
once World War II was over and the political truce that reigned 
during the war had come to an end. The Arabs whose rights were 
to be protected were swept away from most of Palestine, and the 
State of Israel came into existence far earlier than many of its 
we leaders expected or even wished. It is now clear that the 

alance of the forces involved was seriously miscaiculated by all 


three of the parties to the dispute—British, Arabs, and Jews. 
And the violent rocking of the boat occasioned by these two 
rebellions continues till today. 

The fourth period of Jewish immigration into Palestine—from 
1948 till 1951—begins with the establishment of the Jewish 
state. In their hatred of the 1939 Bevin White Paper policy of 
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restricted immigration, the new Government of Israel imme- 
diately abolished a// restrictions on immigration, even the normal 
prohibitions on the admisssion of diseased persons and criminals. 
(These restrictions were later reimposed). Even today, with the 
reappearance of unemployment in Israel, the trade union move- 
ment—in most countries the ardent supporters of the closed 
door—in Israel maintains the policy of the open door with equal 
ardour. This is the triumph of nationalism over class interests and 
is, incidentally, the reason why communism has such little 
attraction for Israelis in their first flush of nationhood. 

But the mass immigration of 1948-1951 into Israel—which 
doubled its population—has many causes beyond an Israeli dislike 
of Ernest Bevin. Here we can see both the push pump and the pull 
pump at work. As far as the push pump is concerned, there were: 


(a) The need to clear the displaced persons’ camps of Jews 
who had nowhere else to go. 

(6) The determination to bring out as many as possible of 
the Jewish survivors from eastern Europe before the iron 
curtain descended for good. 

(c) The decision to evacuate as many Jews as possible from 
the Arab countries of the Middle East and North Africa 
before the rising tide of Arab hostility to Israel, and to Zion- 
ism (so easily extended to Jews in general) overwhelmed them. 


As far as the pull pump was concerned, there were: 


(a) The need for the big battalions to protect Israel against 
a possible renewal of the Arab war—the so-called “second 
round”. 

(b) The need to restore Israel’s food supply following the 
flight of the Arab peasantry, and the Arab embargo on food 
imports into Israel from neighbouring territories. 

(c) The availability of deserted Arab land and housing for 
large numbers of new Jewish immigrants. 

(d) The sentimental—almost Messianic—-attraction of the 
new state for many believing Jews in the Diaspora. 

As in previous boom periods, these forces caused the snow- 
balling of immigration on a scale far vaster than ever before. 
And from 1951 onwards it produced a severe slump in Israel with 
all the usual concomitant difficulties. 

The figures of Jewish immigration over the four periods are 
as follows: 
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Period Dates Total Immigration 


First 1882-1918 60,000 
Second 1919-1938 340,000 
Third 1939-1947 120,000 
Fourth 1948-1951 750,000 


Israel is now recovering from the slump that set in in 1952 
and awaits the next boom. But, meanwhile, it has learnt the hard 
way how necessary it is to have some form of planned immigra- 
tion in order to reduce the violent economic, political, and social 
oscillations caused by too rapid an increase of population—the 
rocking of the boat. 


The Economic Impact of Immigration 


The most obvious economic effect in Israel today of over- 
immigration is perhaps the shortage of food. This is due to a 
combination of the following causes, not all connected with 
immigration: 


(a) The doubling of the population without immediately 
doubling food production plus food imports. 

(+) The flight of the Arab peasantry who supplied much of 
the food for the Jewish population. 

(c) The Arab boycott on food imports into Israel from the 
Middle East. 

(d) The disinclination of many Jewish immigrants to go on 
the land. (Jews are essentially an urban and mercantile people. 
Historically this is due in part to laws against land holding by 
Jews in many countries; in part to the higher returns from 
trade than those obtainable from agriculture and even manu- 
facture; and lastly to the greater liquidity of funds which Jews 
preferred in face of possible forced emigration at any moment.) 
In 1948, when the Mandate came to an end, only 20 per cent. 
cf the Jewish population lived in the rural areas, and the 
percentage who actually lived by farming was even lower. 
These proportions have not increased materially in the past five 
years. 

(e) The time-lag in getting land under cultivation in the 
390 new villages that nevertheless were founded since 
1948. 

(f) The shortage of foreign exchange to enable adequate 
food stuffs to be imported into Israel from abroad. 
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These factors have collectively necessitated as severe a 
rationing of foodstuffs in Israel as in war-time England. This 
rationing imposed on a much less disciplined population has been 
accompanied by the usual black market. (It has now been 
somewhat relaxed. It does not seem to have had a bad effect on 
the health of the population.) 

Another obvious economic effect of over-immigration is the 
shortage of housing in Israel. The traditional steps in the colon- 
isation of Palestine were from tents to wooden huts to concrete 
or brick or stone houses.\Some of the deserted Arab villages 
were destroyed during and after the Arab-Israel war to prevent 
an Arab return. Most of the mud huts or stone shacks that remain 
are too primitive for even the most primitive Jewish immigrant. 
Hence most of the new immigrants of 1948-1951 were ac- 
commodated in tented reception camps, later in tented work 
camps. They suffered much under canvas during the cold winters 
and the rains: but nearly all the tents have now been replaced by 
wooden huts. In the newly established villages, many of the 
wooden huts have now already been replaced by permanent 
housing. 

There is no wood for building or iron indigenous to Israel. 
Glass and sanitary ware are now manufactured locally: but much 
has still to be imported. Israel’s chronic shortage of foreign 
exchange imposes a severe limitation on such imports and hence 
on building licences. Investment in expensive housing for 
immigrants is, in the opinion of Professor Mikesell, the American 
economist and adviser to Israel, an unreproductive investment of 
so large a part of Israel’s scanty capital resources. 

In the towns, much vacant Arab housing was immediately 
occupied by Jewish immigrants and the poorer Jewish families 
after the Arabs had fled. Whole Arab quarters were taken over in 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Tiberias, and Safad as well as whole Arab 
towns, such as Acre, Ramleh, Lydda, Majdal, and Beersheba. 
Compensation for this expropriated housing is still unpaid and 
will some day impose a further heavy burden on Israel. 

There has been much private building in the towns of Israel, 
but there is still a severe shortage of housing and, as the 
rents of old buildings cannot be legally raised, large premiums 
ate illegally extorted from all new tenants. With the decline 
in immigration since 1951, the position is now somewhat 
easier. 

A third economic effect of over-immigration has been felt in 
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the state budget. Several other commitments have had to be met, 
as follows: 


(a) Theannual development budget, partly in response to the 
impact of immigration, with its demand for public housing, 
food and clothing for immigrants on arrival, increased ex- 
penditure on medical care, schools, transportation services, 
etc. Part of this burden, it is true, has been assumed by the 
Jewish Agency from funds collected abroad. (The rest of 
the development budget is needed for the opening up of the 
Negev in Southern Israel and the exploitation of Israel’s 
economic resources in general.) 

(b) The annual defence budget, the size of which was not 
disclosed on security grounds for the first few years of the 
new state. This includes much of Israel’s expenditure on 
military supplies, the rest being found from the regular budget. 
It will remain a heavy burden on the state of Israel as long as 
the Arab blockade continues. (The defence budget is, of 
course, not directly connected with Israel’s immigration 
policy.) 

(c) The diverse and over-ambitious projects undertaken by 
the government of Israel in the first flush of victory and inde- 
pendence. These have resulted in a constant increase in the 
size of the civil service. Owing to ministerial autonomy (as 
contrasted with centralised mandatory control) it was im- 
possible to reduce the government pay-bill in time to prevent 
defaulting on salaries this last winter. At the same time, in 
order to raise further funds, a forced loan has recently been 
imposed on all property owners in addition to the forced loan 
of ten per cent. of all bank balances imposed in 1952. 


A fourth economic effect of over-immigration has been on 
the foreign trade balances. Palestine, with its heavy imports 
of capital goods, always had an adverse trade balance, but in 
Israel the disproportion has grown worse. The present ratio is 
nine to one. The reasons are as follows: 


High Imports 


(a) The Arab boycott on imports into Israel which forces 
Israel to buy in countries which do not need Israel’s exports. 

(4) The increase in Israel’s population and the need for large 
additional quantities of food and building materials. 
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(c) The increased demand for capital goods for the develop- 
ment of Israel’s agriculture and industry. 

(d) The heavy imports of equipment for the armed services 
(the cost of which was borne in mandatory days by the 
British taxpayer). 


Low Exports 


Palestine’s major exports were oranges and potash. 

(a) Half Israel’s orange groves were Arab-owned, and most 
perished from lack of attention after their owners fled and all 
able-bodied Jews were preoccupied with the war of liberation. 

(6) The north end of the Dead Sea is now in Arab hands and 
the Palestine potash factory there has been destroyed. The 
factory at the south end has only now been linked to the main 
road system at Beersheba. Fear of the nationalization of the 
company made it more difficult to raise the capital needed for 
its restarting. 

(c) Few of Israel’s manufactured goods can be sold easily 
abroad owing to the high wages and the low rate of product- 
ivity of much of Israel’s immigrant labour (many of whom are 
army reservists and constantly taken away on training 
courses). There are frequent interruptions in the supply of 
power and raw materials. Worn-out equipment cannot be 
replaced owing to lack of foreign exchange. There is, however, 
a spirit of enterprise; and much has been achieved through 
trade and barter agreements with foreign countries. 


A fifth economic effect of over-immigration has been the 
chronic shortage of foreign exchange. In mandatory days, the 
adverse trade balance was covered by three types of invisible 
exports:— 


(a) Jewish charitable and other funds collected abroad and 
spent in Palestine. 

(6) Expenditure by the British Treasury on the British 
military forces maintained in Palestine—often on a very large 
scale—for internal or external defence. 

(¢) Expenditure by the Christian missions on their many 
establishments in Palestine. Most of those in Jerusalem and all 
those in Bethlehem are now in Jordan territory. 

(d) Expenditure by the many tourists who visited Palestine. 
But the closure of all Israel’s land frontiers by the Arab 
blockade; the fear of new hostilities; the lack of food and 
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accommodation; and foreign exchange complications have all 
combined to reduce the volume of tourist traffic. 
(e) Capital investment in Palestine, largely Jewish. 


On the other hand, there are now the following additional 
burdens on Israel’s foreign exchange. 


(a) Israel was unceremoniously pushed out of the sterling 
area just before the end of the Mandate. 

(b) The purchase of food, clothing, and housing for 750,000 
new immigrants. 

(c) Israel now maintains an extensive system of diplomatic 
and consular missions abroad. 

(7) Many more Israel-born students go abroad now to 
complete their training in order to make up for the low 
proportion of professional men in the new immigration from 
the Middle East. Israel’s own training facilities at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and the Haifa Technical College have 
long ago been swamped. 


The total foreign currency expenditure is now over 250,000,000 
dollars a year. The severe shortage of foreign exchange has been 
made good by a series of unprecedented operations: 


(2) Short term loans during the war of liberation to buy 
military equipment at any price. 

(6) Two long-term loans totalling 135,000,000 dollars in 
1950 from the American Export-Import Bank. 

(¢) Two grants by the United States Government amounting 
to some 60,000,000 dollars a year, ostensibly for development 
projects but diverted in part to cover pressing needs for food 
and consumer goods. 

(d) Jewish fund-raising in the United States and elsewhere 
—year after year—as gifts (the United Jewish Appeal, etc.) 
and loans (the bond issue) on a gigantic scale. 

(e) And now the recent German reparations agreement 
which will supply some 70,000,000 dollars a year in free 
goods for ten years (and serves to reinforce Israel’s belief in 
miracles!). 


In spite of all this, there is still a chronic shortage of foreign 
exchange, which results in a severe restriction of import licences, 
in a shortage of food, building materials and raw materials; in 
the recall of many students abroad; in a decline in the 
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international value of the Israel pound and its devaluation in 1951 
and, again, in 1953. 

The sixth economic effect of over-immigration has been the 
chronic shortage of capital. The cost of settling tens of thousands 
of immigrant families each year in agriculture and industry is 
enormous. After the war of liberation, many Jews abroad 
wanted to invest in Israel; but their conditions were often un- 
acceptable and the Socialist Party then controlling the Israel 
government coalition were unfriendly towards private in- 
vestment. But, with the increasing influence of the right wing 
parties in Israel, an investment centre was established and 
guarantees given to approved companies that their profits and 
capital could be extricated over a period of years. As a result, 
numerous mixed foreign and Israel companies have been 
established, the Israel shareholders guaranteeing the buildings 
and the labour, the foreign shareholders guaranteeing the 
equipment, experts, and raw materials. But the difficulties in 
paying for raw materials, and the Arab boycott of foreign firms 
investing in Israel, have forced one or two enterprises to close 
down. 

The last economic effect of over-immigration that I shall 
touch on is inflation. With a decline in the international value of 
the Israel pound owing to Israel’s financial difficulties with an un- 
balanced state budget and, in earlier years, the excessive printing 
of paper money; with black market operations in Israel and 
abroad that further depressed the value of the Israel pound; with 
too many immigrants chasing too few goods—inflation was 
inevitable. In order to check the usual spiral of wages and prices, 
heavier taxation was imposed to mop up surplus purchasing 
money and bank credits were restricted. The result has been that 
now the shops are full of goods and few people have money 
with which to buy them. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these formidable economic 
difficulties, Israel has not collapsed as its Arab neighbours 
confidently predicted. The war of liberation and over-immigra- 
tion have badly strained its economy. It has made almost every 
possible economic mistake until its best friends sometimes think 
that, instead of being good business men and bad soldiers, the 
reverse is true. The American Jewish community and the United 
States Government seemed determined to see Israel through. Its 
own determination and resilience are further guarantees of its 
survival. 
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The Social Impact of Immigration 


The successive waves of immigration into Israel have not yet 
been fully integrated. By and large, there were successive waves 
of Russian, Polish, and German Jews and, since 1948, of Balkan 
and Middle East Jews. In the United States, the German Jews 
came first and looked down on the Russian Jews who came 
later. In Israel, the Russian Jews looked down on the Poles; the 
Russians and Poles on the Germans; and all the European Jews 
looked down on the Middle Eastern Arabic-speaking Jews. They 
relate with glee that the Yemenite Jews lit fires on the floor of the 
aeroplanes that brought them to Israel, the first time that they had 
seen wheeled vehicles, let alone aeroplanes. And how can one 
induct Yemenites into the complexities of health insurance and 
ration books when they have previously not seen boots, or even 
water taps? 

Then there is a profound cross-cleavage between Jews of all 
countries who are ritually observant and those that are not. There 
are constant disputes, ending sometimes in violence, over the 
driving of motor vehicles on the Sabbath, over the cooking of 
Sabbath meals in army kitchens, over the conscription of women 
for military service, over separate school system for “orthodox” 
children, over the ‘religious education of immigrants, over the 
importation or fattening and sale of non-kosher meat. More 
than one cabinet crisis has occurred over such matters. 

The ultimate resort of those who fail to integrate themselves 
in the community is emigration from Israel. But few people will 
admit, when they leave, that they are going for good. They leave 
to study, for health, for business, for a holiday, to see a sick 
relative—but they fail to return. That the weaker brethren should 
leave strengthens the community (did not Joshua say the same 
before the battle?). And the numbers are still inconsiderable. 
It is a phenomenon—not highly publicized—common to all 
immigrant countries, including the United States and the 
Dominions. 

There are, however, four powerful integrating influences at 
work: 


(a) The Hebrew language, which many newcomers know 
from their childhood and nearly all others learn after arrival. 
(4) The elementary school system, which brings together 
the Israel-born child and the immigrant children from all 
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countries (luckily there is no “colour” bar among Jews). As 
the schools improve in quality, so will their value as a melting 
pot for subsequent generations. 
(c) The youth movements, at secondary school level. 
(d) The armed services in which all young immigrants do 
their two and a half years on arrival. The social integration 
achieved thereby is incalculable. Not only is there a common 
language; but much mutual tolerance and the rapid adoption 
of western standards of hygiene, for example, by Middle East 
immigrants. 


The Jewish communal villages have done much to integrate 
immigrants from different countries. But living in a communal 
village demands a high degree of selflessness and sophistication 
which few Middle Eastern immigrants possess. They go if at all, 
into individualist villages. Nor has the £sbbutz been willing to 
abandon its principles of equality by bringing in as hired labour 
the large numbers of new immigrants proposed by the govern- 
ment. There is thus a split between many of the labour leaders 
on one side who started life in the &sbbutzim thirty or forty years 
ago and helped to establish their form and content, and the new 
immigrant who is told that he must acvept the &sbbuty as it now 
is or go elsewhere. 


The Internal Political Impact of Immigration 


The incomplete integration of the immigrants is shown by 
the multiplicity of political parties in Israel. There is the usual 
rainbow of parties from communist to left wing and right wing 
socialist, to conservative and ultra-nationalist. But this pattern 
of the parties who want to go slower and those who want to go 
faster is complicated by the existence of four parties based on 
various degrees of religious observance (as in Holland) and also 
by the existence of at least three parties based on countries of 
origin (German Jews, Yemenite Jews, and Spanish-speaking 
Jews) as well as separate parties for Arabs. 

The multiplicity of parties makes political life in Israel very 
ponderous and somewhat unstable. But it serves to emphasise 
Jewish traditional belief in rule by the totality as opposed to 
rule by the bare majority. With 2,000 years of no police power 
to enforce Jewish communal decisions, Jews had perforce to go 
on arguing until the fifty-one per cent. needed for a bare majority 
reached 60 and 70 and 80 and even go per cent. and thereby 
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prevented a split in the community. Such is still the position in 
the kibbutzim today. 

In the sphere of the civil service, there is also evidence that 
Israel is a country of immigration. No less than seven different 
sources have supplied the new service: (a) the Jewish Agency; 
(d) its former underground services; (¢) the political parties; (d) 
the old mandatory civil services; (¢) the dollar a year economists; 
(f) the young entry of those born in Israel seeking a civil service 
career; and (g) the new immigrants, some of whom were pro- 
fessional men and have attended an Ul/pan on arrival in Israel— 
the residential college for the intensive study of Hebrew—as 
unique in its way as the Fo/khochschule in Denmark; others who 
temporarily supply the rank and file of the lowly-paid services 
such as the police and the post office until they can find some- 
thing better. 


The External Political Impact of Immigration 


The major problem facing Israel-Arab relations is the 
Arab refugee problem. In the last analysis, the 1948-52 period 
was a cataclysmic exchange of populations. Three quarters of a 
million Arabs left and three quarters of a million Jews came in. 
This resembled on a small scale the explosive birth of India and 


Pakistan with far less bloodshed but a similar aftermath of 
bitterness and suspicion. 

The exact reasons for the Arab exodus will be disputed for 
ever. But three main causes can be distinguished—first, the 
desire to get out of the way of battling armies, coupled with a 
belief in Arab victory and an early return to their homes. 
Secondly, a dislike of living, even temporarily, under Jewish 
rule; and thirdly, a real fear of physical extermination, after the 
annihilation of the Arab village of Deir Yassin by Jewish 
terrorists before the end of the Mandate, with this deliberate 
intention. 

Many Arab villages were blown up by the Israel army at the 
end of the war of liberation in order to discourage the return 
of the Arab refugees. (Although much of the accommodation 
was very primitive, the housing situation was materially 
worsened when hundreds of thousands of immigrants arrived in 
the next three years.) Nevertheless, many Arab refugees do try 
to return illegally and are forcibly expelled. Others become 
armed marauders and pillage outlying Jewish farms. This does 
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not occur on the Lebanese or Syrian or Egyptian frontiers but 
almost entirely on the long frontier with Jordan, ill defined and 
closely populated on both sides. The Jordan government seems 
occasionally to be unwilling and in general unable to prevent 
these incursions, and there are constant frontier clashes and 
reprisal raids with heavy casualties on both sides. 

An even more serious external political effect of Jewish mass 
immigration is Arab fear that population pressure from within 
will force Israel to try to expand its frontiers at the expense 
primarily of Jordan. There is admittedly some irridentism in 
Israel favouring early “liberation” of the former Palestinian 
highlands around Nablus and Hebron, and of the Old City of 
Jerusalem. But if Israel is not forced by the Arab League into a 
“second round”, it is unlikely to challenge the U.K.-U.S.A.- 
France guarantee of the existing frontiers between Israel and 
Jordan. 

In any case, there seem to be inadequate economic reasons for 
an expansionist policy in Israel. There is still ample Arab 
land (not yet paid for) to be brought back into cultivation and 
further developed. And there is the new interest in the arid Negev 
in the south, capable—with irrigation—of supporting a con- 
siderably increased population. Israel’s motto is “Go south, 
young man, go south!”—and not east. The Negev is rich. in 


minerals, some of which are already being exploited. And most 
Israelis believe that God could not be so unkind as to lavish oil 
on the Arab states and leave none for His Chosen People. No oil 
has yet been discovered in Israel in commercial quantities but 
the belief in miracles dies hard. 





THE POLITICS OF LORD ACTON 


By Donatp G. MacRae* 


THE perspective of time is not that of space. As we retreat 
from men and events in history some among them do not 
diminish but loom the more as the vista lengthens. Today the 
image of John Emerich Edward Dalberg Acton occupies a 
larger area of our vision than ever in his lifetime or in the years 
before 1945. He has been given the status of a prophet, and his 
name is ranged with Tocqueville and Burckhardt among the 
ranks of those who despaired of the revolution of 89 and its 
legacy. These two handsome volumes testify to his present 
stature; they also aid in the task of doing him justice.f And if 
justice reveals a Tocqueville more complex and amiable, though 
not less great than his reputation, so it reveals a smaller but less 
minatory Lord Acton. 

The present repute of Acton is centred on three elements. 
He is thought of as one who underwrites and illustrates what 
Tocqueville had to say on political action since 1789. Men, 
wrote the great Frenchman, “had sought to be free in order to 
make themselves equal; but in proportion as equality was more 
established by the aid of freedom, freedom itself was thereby 
rendered more difficult of attainment.” Liberty is the greatest 
good, but by a fatal paradox, it is self-destructive and in rousing 
the passion for equality, produces its most serious enemy. 
The state of the world is therefore to be deplored and the future 
to be feared. Our present social and political ills all flow from 
this situation and Acton: foretold them. 

One may agree that the present is always full of woe, and the 
horizons black with storm, and yet not accept this diagnosis. 
In so far as Acton himself accepted it he did so with a reluctance 
appropriate to the historian and apostle of liberty. Nor, indeed, 
did he despair of either liberty or equality so completely as his 
self-avowed disciples have done. Acton is too complex for 
their simplicity, too intelligent to be merely reactionary. 

No doubt some kinds of liberty are possible without equality 

* M.A.(Glasgow); M.A.(Oxon). Lecturer in Sociology, London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

+ G. E. Fasnacht: Acton’s Political Philosophy: An Analysis. Foreword by Sir Harold 


Butler. (Hollis and Carter. 205 pp. 215.) Lord Acton: Essays on Church and State. Edited and 
introduced by Douglas Woodruff. (Hollis and Carter. 518 pp. 305.) 
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and an equality of a kind can exist under either political despot- 
ism or a uniform tyranny of manners. Either of these last is 
justly to be feared, but this fear is no basis for a political system 
and Acton was well aware of this. His thought on such matters 
is fragmentary and sometimes contradictory, but this is true of 
all his thought. He was too scrupulous to decide lightly, and 
indeed it is difficult to see that any realistic decision was possible 
in his period. Yet the case is in principle quite simple: discrimin- 
ations have to be made between freedoms and between equalities. 
There is no force inherent in history that determines that one 
must be sacrificed to the other. 

The second element of Acton’s contemporary reputation is 
his position as historian. Never, it is said, were such standards 
brought to scholarship, or so rigorous a moral judgment turned, 
with the scowl of the hanging judge, on the illustrious dead. 
“The Reign of Sin is more universal, the influence of uncon- 
scious error is less, than historians tell us. . . . Seek no artistic 
unity in character. . . . The final judgment depends on the 
worst action.” 

It is all very forbidding, but Acton could accept a fairly 
obvious forgery—see Essays on Church and State, pp. 353-73 
and pp. 473-4—and these rhadamanthine counsels were delivered 
to Bishop Creighton and replied to by a letter whose irony 
Acton could not penetrate. He had, indeed, no lightness in 
him, or he could hardly have set up the historians so confidently 
as deputies to the divine judgment. 

The third component of interest in him is the consequence of 
his religion. Acton was a Catholic; not a comfortable nor an 
apologetic Catholic, but yet a constantly practising believer 
whose adherence survived even the assertion of papal infalli- 
bility. Catholicism is intellectually fashionable, and, in England 
at least, intellectually weak. (Yet Lecky, for instance, would 
better suit most of those who use Acton to make political 
propaganda today. Democracy and Liberty is a better text-book 
for conservatism than anything Acton ever wrote, but Lecky was 
a rationalist in the high nineteenth-century style. Consequently 
he is not quoted.) Furthermore, Acton’s life in the Church 
touches issues not yet dead. Mr. Woodruff’s introductory essay 
on the Catholic journals of the last century with which Acton 
was connected and the rivalries of clerics and laymen, of the 
ultramontane and the English Gallican (if I may be forgiven the 
phrase), gains vitality in that the problems survive and are still 
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unsolved. The non-Catholic, however, may find these matters, 
which also greatly concern Bishop Mathew in Acton: The 
Formative Years, \ess absorbing. 

Beyond Acton’s value to reactionary political theory, his 
status as historian, and his religion, lie other matters. These two 
books enable us to approach these more closely and to return 
thence to the central themes of politics. Acton was born in 
Naples in 1834 and died in Bavaria in 1902. There is something 
appropriate in these facts, for Acton was ever a stranger, an 
outsider, not only to English society, but to every European 
society. He had not even the consolations and hopes however, 
illusory, of the exile or refugee. Despite the Actons’ long 
history in Shropshire, he looked in with equal strangeness and 
familiarity on the life of the old Catholic nobility of England, 
the Court of Naples under the Bourbons, the petty courts of a 
divided Germany, and the political salons of the Second Empire. 
He knew all that was to be known of these various milieux, but 
between them and the historian was the glass wall of his alien- 
ation from any soil, all the more real because of his invincible 
seriousness, his ineradicable habit of thought. Such a man 
could find himself neither in an area of English society tradition- 
ally dedicated to stupidity, nor yet among the rulers of central 
Germany whose courts combined imbecility and complacency 
with an unfailing bad taste which extended to their furthest 
outposts in the English and Greek monarchies of the time. As a 
result Acton never did find himself, and his quest unfulfilled has 
been one of the lures taking Mr. Fasnacht into his scholarly 
study of Acton’s political philosophy. 

But had Acton a philosophy? Mr. Fasnacht lists six obstacles 
to Acton interpretation: one can summarise these by saying that 
for a historian to be simultaneously Christian and Liberal, 
erudite and sincere, leaving only miscellaneous papers and 
essays in print plus some fifty thousand pages of manuscript 
notes, is complicated enough. If, in addition one knows that he 
deliberately contradicted himself, accepted a certain plurality of 
truth, and that nobody has yet sifted all the evidence, one can 
understand Mr. Fasnacht’s difficulties and could pardon despair. 
If, like the present writer, one doubts if Acton sad a philosophy, 
if this emperor of the mind in fact wore very few clothes, one can 
forgive Mr. Fasnacht his many repetitions and the rather grey 
atmosphere of much of his text. It was necessary to find out 
what there really is of Lord Acton: the job has been done 
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admirably. Acton, at home nowhere, never successfully fused 
his Germanic view of historiography, his Catholicism, and his 
liberalism. Macaulay, whom it is fashionable to despise because 
he was consciously involved in and aware of British politics, 
remarked in a letter that he felt “‘a sort of presentiment, a kind of 
admonition of the Deity, which assures me that the final cause of 
my existence—the end for which I was sent into this vale of 
tears—was to make game of certain Germans”. But to Acton, 
as to themselves, German savants were serious objects. They 
knew everything, they had discovered the true science of history, 
and in their example was the only way of salvation. Preparing 
himself for such peers Acton read voraciously, accumulated an 
enormous library, and left the plan of the Cambridge Modern 
History as his sole completed achievement. Barren dullness could 
have no greater triumph, and, instead of being made game of, 
German historiography has conquered our universities and it 
is only with difficulty that a new régime, concerned with general 
ideas, today establishes itself. 

Now Acton himself was far from content with mere pedantry. 
He was deeply concerned with general ideas, and strove to give 
them birth. Everywhere the habits he had acquired at the feet 
of Déllinger prevented him: the desire to know every tree 
individually postponed too long the examination of the wood. 
Moreover the wood itself, the history of liberty, stretched to the 
world’s end. 

In addition in a Protestant country, liberty and Catholicism 
will always be thought of, however rightly or wrongly, as 
antithetic. Catholic though he was, Acton felt the antithesis— 
perhaps most acutely because he believed in both. “Historically 
and logically, theologically also, those who affirm a necessary 
antagonism between the Republic and the Church are,” Mr. 
Belloc tells us, “in error.” Before Aquinas there was John of 
Salisbury to illustrate the Whig element in Catholic thought and 
it was Tocqueville himself who claimed that the Church, treat- 
ing all alike, tends to egalitariznism. Equality is admittedly not 
liberty, and De Regimine Principum is no libertarian tract, never- 
theless one may admit that there is in logic at least no complete 
and necessary divorce between the revolution and the Church. 

On the other hand, with however large a charity we recall 
that the rich as well as the poor have souls to be saved—Mr. 
Eliot and Mr. Waugh, indeed, seem to suggest that they have 
the only interesting souls—the role of the Catholic Church in the 
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last century and a half has been that of the ally of power, tyranny, 
and the oppression of the just demands of the poor. Of course 
there have been and are many and great exceptions within the 
Church and things are, it may be, changing. The charge still holds: 
the Church has found its friends with the allies of poverty, and, 
as Acton himself put it, “There is no liberty where there is 
hunger. ,. .”* 

No mere solution in words satisfied Acton, and as a result a 
fissure ran through his thought. It is this that explains his 
draconian condemnation of the past politics of the papacy. 
It is this, also, which explains his refusal to follow Dollinger 
out of the Church on the infallibility issue. Such a division of 
the soul is tragedy. 

Yet if Catholicism was central to Acton’s emotional life, his 
liberalism was as central to his thought as Gladstone was central 
to his friendship. I am not going to attempt to define and 
distinguish Whiggery, liberalism, and democracy. Between all 
three is an iron link of historical logic, and only a nostalgia for 
the past insists on a division and the assertion of, say Whiggery, 
as virtue against the excesses of liberalism or democracy. 
Horace Walpole defined his Whiggishness by hanging Magna 
Carta on one side of his bed and on the other “the Warrant for 
King Charles’s execution, on which I have written Major 
Charta...” This is extreme enough, but so is Acton’s definition: 
“morality applied to politics.” 

The truth about Acton’s liberalism is that it belonged to a 
tradition which is being falsified by both ignorance and malice. 
Writers from beyond the Rhine—a frontier not of geography 
alone, but of the spirit—have understood liberalism not in the 
developing and generous life which draws from Hooker some- 
thing of the best strength of medievalism, and which has its 
roots in the English revolutions of the seventeenth century, in 
the enlightenment of the eighteenth, and above all in the experi- 
ence of 1776 and 1789. This set of principles constantly modified 
by experience could have little meaning in societies where 
experience was despotism, militarism, and bureaucracy. Central 
European scholars whose writings are everywhere influential 
have therefore set against this tradition which includes Burke 
and Harold Laski a dogma of /aissez faire economics and minimal 
politics which may have merit in itself, but which is false to the 


* This is a broad generalization, and as such is true not only of the Church of Rome but 
of all but a few Protestant sects. 
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meaning of a word established by three centuries of history. 
Others, without the excuse of ignorance, have accepted this false 
account of liberalism in order the better to deny a social policy 
which they fear may lead to the dissolution of existing privilege. 

Acton in fact stands in a line which runs through Green and 
Mill. Mr. Fasnacht sees the similarities in the positions of 
Hobhouse, A. D. Lindsay, and Acton, and in this he is surely 
correct. Unfortunately, as is too often both Acton’s and Mr. 
Fasnacht’s custom, he does not illustrate and enlarge his point. 
(Perhaps Mr. Fasnacht would reply that his whole book is the 
illustration.) Nevertheless the conclusion is unavoidable that 
Acton, a minor thinker for all the power and penetration of 
which he was at times capable, ended his days among those who 
mark in Britain the transition from liberalism to the peculiar 
brand of socialism typical of these islands. The liberal is not the 
only strand in British socialism, but it is one of the most im- 
portant and it is a strand which keeps British socialism—very 
clearly in Acton’s case—in touch with the natural law tradition. 

Acton approached this situation tentatively. “Socialism .. . 
the worst enemy freedom ever had to encounter . . . some form 
of Socialism is clearly Christian.” Both these assertions occur 
in the same paragraph. As Mr. Fasnacht puts it, it is “against 
totalitarian socialism that Acton’s strictures are directed, and 

. . it is to liberal socialism that his views ultimately incline’. 
Indeed, properly understood, Acton is an ancestor of the 
Labour front bench. At a longer reach one might say the same 
of the greater figure of Tocqueville to whom morality, religion, 
order, liberty and equality “‘sont toutes des choses saintes .. . 
parce que la grandeur et le bonheur de |’homme dans ce monde 
ne peuvent résulter que de la réunion de toutes ces choses 4 la 
fois.” 

But Tocqueville understood certain things which Acton failed 
to comprehend. He knew the force of class in history, and Acton, 
though an early student of Marx, never grasped this clue. Both 
misconceived the relation of the economic substructure to the 
social order and underestimated its importance. Mr. Fasnacht 
attempts to demonstrate that Acton did not neglect the economic 
factor in history but all he proves is an appreciation of financial 
influences which is superficial enough. In this whole area Acton 
is vastly inferior to, say, Macaulay, and scarcely reaches the 
rather low level of many of his German contemporaries. Perhaps 
less serious for a historian is his failure justly to discriminate 
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between the merits of the various economists he assiduously 
studied. 

But if Acton failed to appreciate the lesson that Marx had to 
teach he did correctly appraise a force which Marx despised. 
Even in this volume of early essays which Mr. Woodruff has 
edited his understanding of nationalism stands out, though his 
classical treatment of the theme is presumably delayed to a later 
volume of this new edition of Acton’s works. It is in his under- 
standing of nationalism and in the appreciation of its dangers, 
not out of mere conservative love for the ancien régime but of 
the understanding of its implication and its virtues, that Acton 
touches his height as political thinker and outstrips his age. 

The present essays and reviews do not, however, make lively 
reading. On the whole Acton wrote badly, and though he did 
much to raise the level of the Catholic journals of his time, that 
level was so low that much less than his force and knowledge 
would have been sufficient to work an improvement and a lesser 
man might well have done a better job. Someone has told us of 
the Italian criminal who, having to choose between Guiccardini 
and the galleys, chose the historian and repented of the choice. A 
diet of the first twenty years of, say, The Dublin Review produces a 
similar nostalgia for degrading labour. Acton laudably chose to 
remedy this, but, some good achieved, gave up. These essays 
of the sixties were worth resurrection, but they are—some 
exceptions apart—no adequate index of his quality. They too 
often bear the dull imprint of their origins. 

What that quality is I have tried to indicate here, and to 
suggest that it is different in kind and less in degree than is 
usually believed. Yet if Acton is a minor thinker and scarcely 
a prophet he is still important enough to deserve serious con- 
sideration, while the failure of his life and thought to unify 
their disparate components teaches us the better to appraise 
these jarring factors, all of which exist beyond Acton in the 
world of men and politics today. He does not only document 
his period, but tells us something of our own as well, and in this 
limited sense at least he even has a claim to the prophetic robe. 


Postscript: Since this article was written in mid-August, 1952, 
writings about Lord Acton have multiplied. Among these is a 
book by an American scholar, Miss Gertrude Himmelfarb, 
Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics (Routledge, 260 pp., 
price 21s. This is an attempt to write an intellectual biography 
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of Acton and it usefully corrects many of the errors of fact into 
which Bishop Mathew had fallen. It flows smoothly and is 
probably a more generally accessible introduction to Acton’s 
ideas than is Mr. Fasnacht’s volume. But although easier of 
approach, Miss Himmelfarb’s volume contains far less real 
insight than is shown by Mr. Fasnacht. Like so many contempor- 
ary American writers, she fails to understand what British politics 
are about and what their continuity has been. Her account of 
Acton’s liberalism and his relations to socialism, is therefore 
disappointing. What is more, she makes Acton more consistent 
in his thought and in the development of his thought than he 
actually was. The asperities of the earlier study, and even its con- 
tradictions and repetitions, bore the impress of the living Acton. 
Mr. Fasnacht is awkward because what he has to say is important, 
but what he has to say is made more comprehensible by Miss 
Himmelfarb’s easy narrative. 

Unlike many recent scholarly works from the United States, this 
book is very free of jargon, although it is a little odd to find Gibbon 
stigmatized as “brash’’, and I am completely puzzled as to what 
Miss Himmelfarb means by “‘historicism”. She seems to believe 
that Acton is a prophet, but the order of his prophecy emerges 
even less clearly here than in earlier considerations of him. Never- 
theless, this is a useful book. 


THE RISE OF CONGRESS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By Jutrus Lew1n* 


THE campaign of passive resistance against unjust laws 
surprised everyone in 1952 by its success. Before it began no one, 
not even its organisers, would have predicted with confidence 
that it would attract such tremendous interest and support. 
This fact itself shows once again how white people tend to 
underrate the volume and depth of feeling that moves non- 
whites, and how they also underrate the steady purpose and 
persistence that lie behind their rather weak political organisa- 
tion. 

* Julius Lewin has been senior lecturer in African native law and administration in the 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, for the last fifteen years. 
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The illusion that white supremacy in South Africa is destined 
to prevail for ever and a day 1s fostered in many ways. One of the 
worst is the attitude to non-white organisations of the daily 
newspapers which provide the great majority of white people 
with their sole source of political information. The Press never 
reports the speeches or activities of non-white leaders in any 
adequate fashion, and least of all when these have a constructive 
and statesmanlike tone. Any wild remarks or noisy disturbance 
are sure of emphatic headlines. But no paper in South Africa, 
whether among the English dailies supporting the United Party 
or the Afrikaans dailies supporting the Nationalists, ever gives 
its readers intelligible accounts of the growth of the movement 
that reached its fst climax in 1952, or any rational assessment 
of its strength and weakness. 

Yet the movement that culminated last year in the defiance 
campaign was neither new nor sudden. Both the African Nationa] 
Congress and the South African Indian Congress have carried on 
their work for many years. Since the records of their growth and 
emergence into maturity are scanty, it may be useful to set down 
an outline of their past. 

The African National Congress was started as far back as 
January 1912 by four African lawyers who had returned to the 
Union after studying abroad. The founders were Dr. P. ka I. 
Seme (who was connected with the royal house in Swaziland, 
and who died in 1951), Alfred Mangena, G. D. Montsioa, and 
R. W. Msimang. Dr. Seme was apparently the prime mover in 
the matter and he is regarded as “the father of Congress” 
although its first president was the Rev. J. L. Dube, late principal 
and founder of the Ohlange Training Institution in Natal. The 
aim was to unite the various Bantu-speaking tribes into ‘‘an 
African nation” to achieve political progress. The educated 
Africans had been hurt and disappointed by the colour bar 
inserted in 1909 in the constitution of the new Union of South 
Africa, a bar that to this day excludes them on racial grounds 
from ever becoming Members of Parliament, 

In the year after the Congress had been born, the Union 
Parliament, as if to stimulate the infant movement, laid upon 
all Africans the first of many heavy legal disabilities. The Land 
Act of 1913 prohibited Africans from acquiring land outside 
certain very limited arcas. Parliament thus presented Congress 
with a grievance as deep and wide in its incidence as any that 
could have been imagined. To this day the ardent desire for 
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more land rankles in the African mind, remaining one of the 
basic causes of popular resentment against white rule. To 
protest against the Land Act a deputation of African leaders 
went to London in 1914. As Dominion status was a conception 
that emerged only at the end of the first world war, there was 
at that time perhaps some ground for hoping that Britain could 
and would influence the native policy of the Union. The deputa- 
tion included Dr. Dube, Dr. W. B. Rubusana (who had been 
elected a member of the first Cape Provincial Council, the only 
African ever to attain this distinction), and Sol. T. Plaatje, the 
writer. War broke out while the deputation was in Britain and 
interrupted its mission. After the war, however, a second deputa- 
tion was sent with the same object. (It may be noted in passing 
that at that time, in 1919, another deputation also sought relief 
from Britain. It consisted of leading Afrikaner nationalists in 
quest of a republic independent of the Crown.) Already the 
shape of things to come was visible: Africans were ready to 
appeal to opinion abroad against the government of their own 
country. Many years later, after a second world war, Africans 
came to look on world opinion as a source of strength in their 
struggle for those human rights declared by the United Nations 
to be desirable for all people. 

In 1924 Hertzog became prime minister with the first National- 
ist government. Thereafter Africans were supplied with plenty 
of fuel to keep alive the smouldering fires of discontent. For the 
next dozen years Hertzog pursued his avowed aim of putting an 
end to the Cape liberal tradition which had allowed certain 
rights, including the common franchise, to Africans. After 1933 
Smuts and his party joined Hertzog and, with this fusion of 

arties, it became clear that the Nationalists’ goal was in sight. 
The year before it was reached, with the passage of the legisla- 
tion of 1936, the African National C ongress itself attained a new 
level of organisation and influence. Its conference, held as usual 
in Bloemfontein, in 1935, was significantly attended by some 
Coloured and Indian political figures. Their presence was not 
unwelcome to the new generation of African leaders, men with 
a better education and a stronger sense of political purpose than 
the early Congress leaders. But opinion was now seriously 
divided between two schools of thought. The older one, 
believing that half a loaf is always better than no bread, was ready 
to bargain with the government in the hope that a “moderate” 
attitude of compromise would save some kind of rights for the 
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future from the wreckage of past hopes. Those who held this 
view were faced with sharp criticism from the opposite school 
of thought which, rejecting compromise as cowardice, advocated 
non-collaboration with any official plan of reform and proposed 
to boycott any new political institutions established under it for 
the alleged benefit of Africans. Indian and Cape Coloured 
spokesmen especially were heard taking this line, new to 
Africans, with much force of argument and with fierce invective 
against those “good boys” or timid spirits who could still 
contemplate negotiation with Hertzog and ultimately acceptance 
of his major proposals. The uncompromising view did not carry 
the day, but it made a lasting impression and began to split the 
ranks of Congress. 

Under the new law the Native Representative Council operated 
for ten years from 1937. During that period, the obvious African 
icaders were nearly all elected to it by popular vote, and by their 
side were leading tribal chiefs nominated to seats on the Council 
by the Government. Patiently, year after year, the Council, 
under the chairmanship of the permanent Secretary for Native 
Affairs, heard speeches and passed resolutions calling for 
necessary reforms in every sphere of native policy and administra- 
tion. Its discussions reached a level of debate in many respects 
more creditable than that normal in the House of Assembly, as 
observers could testify. But all the eloquent words and reasonable 
proposals were wasted on the deaf ears of the authorities. It is 
difficult to recall a single important reform introduced as a result 
of the good advice annually tendered by this “advisory” body. 
No wonder that a grim sense of frustration gripped its members 
by 1946 when the war-time promises still remained unfulfilled. 
Their moderate programme of particular reforms then yielded 
place to a general demand that the government abandon racial 
discrimination in principle and begin to grant those basic human 
tights of which the charter of the United Nations had spoken so 
firmly. The immediate occasion for this highly significant change 
was the great strike of black miners on the Rand in August 1946 
when the Council happened to be in session. Councillors were 
angered by the hostile attitude displayed by everyone in authority 
from Smuts, the prime minister, downwards, to the demands 
of the miners, ind by the flat refusal even to open negotiations 
with them. 

Smuts did, however, sense the change in the minds of the 
African leaders now united in their attitude to white authority. 
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Late in 1947 he met some of the councillors. He offered to extend 
the scope of, and even grant certain limited powers to, the 
Native Representative Council and other subordinate councils. 
But this cautious and complicated plan of reform, lacking in 
imagination and obscure in detail, promised too little and it 
came too late. 

In a statesmanlike analysis of the impasse, the main body of 
councillors rejected his rather nebulous proposals. “In our view”, 
said the Council in its reply, “what is required is a policy which 
will give the African people a sense of security in the land of 
their birth, a policy which ts flexible and can be readily adapted to 
changing conditions and varying circumstances—in short a 
policy which recognises that Africans are citizens of this country 
and not things apart. 

“ . » General Smuts’s proposals do not go to the root of the 
matter in dispute between the Council and the government. 
The main submission of the Council has been, and continues to 
be, that the conditions of modern African life demand a re- 
orientation of the whole of our native policy and not a mere 
tinkering with the framework of our existing native policy. 

“It seems necessary to repeat the principal defects of our 
present native policy: 

“(a) It does not safeguard the legitimate rights of the African 
people in any aspect of their life. 

“(b) It holds out no hope to them of a possible change for the 
better in the foreseeable future. 

“(c) It is not calculated to integrate the African people into the 
general life of the country. On the contrary, it is based on the 

rinciples of permanent separatism, which engenders a spirit of 
postility and racial bitterness between black and white, and as 
against that of mutual co-operation in the interest of both 
sections of the country as a whole. 

“(d) It is undermining the confidence of the African people in 
the government of the country and is making increasingly im- 
possible that collaboration between the government, on the one 
hand, and the African people, on the other, without which no 
schemes intended for them can succeed.” (Rand Daily Mail, 14 
October and 4 November 1947.) 

Even at this stage, however, the Council did not demand 
anything like equal citizenship or full equality with Europeans. 
It was still content to reiterate its main earlier proposal: the 
extension to the northern provinces of the limited communal 
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system of political representation prevailing in the Cape province. 
But on this vital aspect of change Smuts was silent. The Council’s 
arguments were addressed to men with deaf ears, men already 
pre-occupied with the exigencies of the coming general election. 

A few months later Smuts lost the election to the Nationalists. 
After another quarrel with the Council, the new government did 
not allow it to meet again and finally abolished it, Dr. Moroka 
and Professor Matthews having already responded to the 
Congress pressure by resigning from it. 

The Nationalists lost no time in proceeding with a different 
policy not only towards Africans, but towards all non-Europeans. 
It did not take long for Dr. Malan to begin to pass into law the 
peg he had preached in opposition. This policy of apartheid 

as been expounded and analysed to such an extent that it is not 
necessary to describe it here. It may, however, be recorded that 
it is Indians and Coloured people who have borne the main 
brunt of the attack. First came the Act prohibiting marriage 
between white and non-white. It was followed by the Act making 
it a serious crime for white and any non-white to have sexual 
intercourse. Then the Group Areas Act made probable the 
uprooting of non-white traders and residents in hin and peri- 


urban areas where many of them and their fathers had worked 
and lived for ae In a word, Indians and Coloured 


people were to be degraded to the status that Africans had long 
suffered. 

No more effective method could have been designed to bring 
together in political unity the three main communities that the 
government insisted were separate racial entities, each with a 
distinct social life and cultural tradition of its own. True, the 
large Cape Coloured population remained largely unaffected by 
the spirit that began to animate Africans and Indians. As a 
community the Coloured — had long been leaderless. Its 
middle class men are nearly all teachers dependent on posts in 
government service and lacking the independence of the business 
and professional men who lead the other racial groups. 

The South African Indians were, however, more than ready 
to make common cause with the Africans. This they had 
demonstrated early in 1949 when Durban was disgraced by one 
of the very worst race riots in the modern history of the world. 
The Zulus of the city and its environs had suddenly run amok and 
killed and wounded hundreds of innocent Indians and looted 
their shops and houses while the white authorities, slow to grasp 
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the situation, failed for some time to curb the pogrom. With 
barely concealed satisfaction, the Nationalists hailed this terrible 
tragedy as proof positive of their favourite theory of inevitable 
racial antagonism between different groups. What they, in 
common with nearly all white people, failed to appreciate, was 
the instant and remarkable magnanimity and political wisdom 
displayed by Indians after that dreadful outburst against them. 
Plucking resentment and hatred from their hearts, the Indian 
leaders without delay held out the hand of inter-racial fellow- 
ship and the African leaders grasped it without hesitation. So 
far from moving further apart to sulk in enmity or to yield to 
despair, both groups renewed and redoubled their efforts to 
make common cause against their common enemy, an oppressive 
government whose policies led to race riots. 

The Indians had every reason to realise the necessity for 
supporting the Africans. Their political status and economic 
opportunities had also gone from bad to worse. First Hertzog 
in 1939, then Smuts in 1943 and again in 1946 had got Parliament 
to tighten the screws that supported the barriers to their natural 
progress. Trading rights and residential sites that had been held 
for over half a century were attacked in a series of steady blows, 
both in Natal and in the Transvaal. 

A better organised and efficiently managed body, the South 
African Indian Congress had, since its inception in 1926, 
weathered the internal storms similar to, and sometimes worse 
than, those that had impeded the growth of the African National 
Congress. The respectable Indian merchants represented a type 
of mind that was always anxious to moderate its claims in the 
face of a hostile government. Isolated and without allies in the 
Union, Indians were unable to evoke even the limited degree of 
sympathy often shown to Africans in subjection. Nor are the 
Indians numerous enough, or economically strong enough, to 
influence the government by their own unaided pressure. In 
partnership with the African National Congress, however, they 
can materially help to produce a very different situation. For 
Indians bring to a joint movement a riper experience of affairs, a 
superior capacity for organisation, and a more sophisticated 
outlook generally—the very elements required to make a move- 
ment of resistance into a force no government can safely ignore. 

The Indians also brought something else of incomparable 
effect. They hrought a knowledge of the technique and value 
of passive resistance. It was in South Africa before Union that 
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Mahatma Gandhi was first inspired to employ this new political 
weapon. Gandhi spent twenty years in Natal and the Transvaal 
where he first encountered the realities of racial oppression. It 
was here that he devised and practised the technique of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The first generation of South African 
Indians had been invited and welcomed to the country. Their 
children remained to'suffer disabilities—legal, political, economic 
and social—that were severe fifty years ago, even if they seem 
mild by comparison with those put upon all Indians since then. 
Against these and other hardships, Gandhi had organised 
protests. He strove by every means in his power to persuade the 
authorities to rectify obvious grievances. Patiently he had 
negotiated with Smuts and honourably he had sought to 
compromise on his people’s claims. But having no franchise, the 
Indians lacked the normal instrument for political bargaining. 
Having no representation in the legislature, they lacked the 
normal means to express their opinions or to protect their 
interests, let alone to make the white electorate aware of their 
burning sense of the injustices they suffered. 

In these circumstances the novel idea of passive resistance 
against unjust laws came as an inspiration. Its full significance 
has since been the subject of much study by many scholars. 
Here it is enough to recall that in the Union’s early years, 
satyagraha achieved results when nothing else did. The Indian 
Relief Act of 1914 lifted from Indians their worst disabilities, 
and Gandhi sailed away from South Africa to conquer fresh and 
larger fields. 

Those who understand the lessons of history might have 
foreseen that the time would come when Indians in South Africa 
would revive the spirit and technique of satyagraha. Indeed, in 
1939 Jan H. Hofmeyr, remonstrating with Smuts’s party against 
the anti-Indian law it framed in that year, warned it that Indians 
might be provoked to passive resistance. Before long, Dr. Y. M. 
Dadoo, the leader of the uncompromis‘ng radical wing in the 
South African Indian Congress, was actually advocating the 
use of passive resistance: However, he and his adherents remained 
a minority for years while the so-called “moderates” sought, 
by appeals to reason or to law courts, to secure some modifica- 
tion of fresh legislation. Their efforts were of little avail. As with 
the Africans, successive governments seemed determined to 
teach Indians the folly and futility of relying on reason. By the 
time the second world war had ended, the Indian Congress had 
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elected Dr. Dadoo its leader. In 1946 the newest anti-Indian laws 
were resisted in Natal by non-violent non-co-operation. Nearly 
two thousand Indians and a few white people, led by the Rev. 
Michael Scott, were put in prison. 

Meanwhile, events in the great world beyond South Africa 
were moving in a new direction. Thanks to the leadership of the 
greater Indian National Congress and the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi, India became a free state. Taking the charter of the 
United Nations at its full value, India soon embarrassed one of 
its authors, Smuts, by raising in its forum and in the hearing of 
the whole world, the question of the treatment of Indians in the 
Union. At one session after another the subject was debated to 
the disadvantage of South Africa. By 1952 the larger question of 
apartheid as a policy was itself under discussion and set for 
further inquiry. 

Indians and Africans in the Union were encouraged by the 
sympathy that their cause evoked abroad and by the dismay that 
the effects of world publicity produced on the dominant race at 
home. The second world war had been fought to overthrow the 
greatest racial tyranny in human history. One of its major effects 
was to produce a new awareness all the world over, and not least 
in South Africa, of the evils of racialism. This bred in those most 
affected by the blight a new determination to resist it in every 
shape and form. Moreover, racial discrimination was condemned 
repeatedly and in various ways by the United Nations. It became 
wholly unacceptable, however it might be disguised, to men 
conscious of a new freedom awaiting those who demanded it 
with their old dignity supported by new contemporary forces. 

Partly under the pressure of these forces, dependent status had 
been ended in half-a-dozen or more Asian and Arab countries. 
Even in the colonial dependencies that remained, nearly all in 
Africa, political rights had been noticeably extended during the 
war and post-war period. Alone among the states of the world, 
South Africa had in this same period chosen to curtail old rights 
and to impose new wrongs on the majority of her people. 

It was in this changing climate of world opinion that the 
Congress movement of the non-whites in the Union at last came 
of age. The pursuit by the Malan government of its vicious 
policies soon applied any sharper spur that may have been 
necessary. To make matters worse, European opinion had failed 
to support Jan Hofmeyr in his efforts to make a mild liberalism 
an effective political force. Indeed, the United Party never showed 
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real opposition to the Nationalists. Accordingly, an alternative 
policy to apartheid was never seriously put before the electorate. 
The tension of race relations grew steadily worse. In this situa- 
tion one of the early casualties was the group of white liberals 
who had ever since Union tended, in one way or another, to act 
as the spokesman of African opinion. Under the Native Repre- 
sentation Act of 1936, seven seats were provided in Parliament 
for this type of white liberal. In its early years this form of 
representation had worked well enough, thanks largely to the 
fact that Europeans of unusual ability and character—notably 
Rheinallt Jones, Edgar Brookes, Donald Molteno, and Margaret 
Ballinger—came forward to fill those seats. Of these only Mrs. 
Ballinger remained in Parliament by 1953. The deep change that 
took place in the minds of Africans had become visible in their 
attitude to this representation of black interests by white spokes- 
men. By 1950, if not before, Africans had lost all confidence in 
white liberal leadership and in the restrained and moderate 
policies which it presented in the face of the formidable challenge 
of the Nationalists. 

Alone among the white members of Parliament elected by 
Africans, Sam Kahn, an avowed communist, retained the warm 
support of an overwhelming majority of his constituents until 
not they but the government deprived him in May 1952 of the 
seat he had won. This support was, however, not due to his 
communist outlook but to his unflinching advocacy of equal 
rights, regardless of race, for all in South Africa, and his 
courageous denunciation of racialism in every form. It ‘should be 
emphasised that Africans looked on him as their champion, not 
on communism as their cause. So much was common knowledge 
in the Cape, and it was confirmed by the evidence put before the 
parliamentary select committee whose revealing report (S.C.6 
of 1952), by the majority Nationalist vote, recommended Mr. 
Kahn’s expulsion from the House of Assembly. Even the English 
daily papers, by no means tolerant of anything savouring of 
communism, could scarce forbear to cheer Mr. Kahn’s per- 
formance during his three years (1949-1952) in Parliament. 

There was indeed no good reason why Africans should any 
longer be content with white spokesmen. These had always held 
a difficult and peculiar position in which they found themselves 
facing an unsympathetic European audience as often as a critical 
African audience. Unless, like Mr. Kahn, they abandoned all 
attempts to convert white opinion by a pzocess of persuasion, a 
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subtle change inevitably occurred in their function. They began to 
expound and explain, if not defend, most aspects of white policy 
to Africans rather than to express African opinion to Europeans. 

The Indians had in 1946 rejected a similar form of communal 
parliamentary representation by Europeans enacted for them by 
Smuts, but withdrawn by Dr. Malan as soon as he took office. 
There were soon growing indications that Africans and Indians 
alike had come to regard with nothing but contempt the futile 
efforts made on their behalf by white liberals. 

The term liberal has, of course, a variety of connotations. To 
the Nationalists it is a word of abuse only a little weaker than 

“communist”. Even in the ranks of the United Party, mild 
liberals are unwelcome and their exertions nullified by vigilant 
party managers. From the white electorate, therefore, there has 
not come the slightest encouragement to Africans and Indians to 
moderate their demands, to persist in patient courses, or to 
restrain themselves and ask for only half a loaf when pressed by 
their hungry followers. It has, on the contrary, been made clear 
that there is no real hope of political progress, however gradual, 
for non-Europeans. 

It is this background that renders so ludicrous the sudden 
quest for “moderate leaders” among non-Europeans that men 
like Mr. Strauss and others contemplated in 1952 after the 
defiance campaign had grown to a size where it could no longer 
be ignored. This quest failed at its outset. It failed because there 
are no moderate African or Indian leaders—if a leader is to be 
defined as one who has followers and is ready to “‘be consulted” 
or to negotiate with the government or opposition on a basis 
different from that adopted by the two Congresses jointly. Mr. 
Strauss never even got as far as actually beginning a quest, being 
satisfied simply to announce that, if returned to office, he would 
consult (unnamed) moderate non-European leaders. The only 
effect of this line of thought was to deepen the suspicions of the 
Congress movement that the official opposition would, like the 
government itself, do all it could to undezmine the authority of 
the elected Congress leaders and to weaken the position they had 
attained after long and difficult efforts to organise their followers. 
How blind to such realities white politicians remained was shown 
in Port Elizabeth at the time of the tragic race riots late in 1952. 
The search for moderates was pursued in the very city where Dr. 
J. Z. Njongwe had displayed greater powers of organisation and 
evoked wider personal loyalty than probably any other Congress 
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leader had done to date. The resistance campaign in the eastern 
Cape province obtained as much support as it did in all the 
rest of the country taken together. This is to be explained by two 
main factors. First, the Bantu people there are more homo- 
geneous in tribal tradition and less divided than elsewhere. 
They are also better educated and more Christianised after longer 
contact with western civilisation. Resistance in this area was 
marked by notable religious fervour—it was often preceded by 
prayer—and it was supported by African clergy and by African 
trade unions. Secondly, the people in these parts had lost more 
than others since 1936 through the operation of the land and 
franchise laws that deprived them and their children of old- 
established rights. 

Nor to this day do white politicians realise that the first effect 
of undermining Congress would be to strengthen those less 
responsible and less reasonable groups in African life that have 
begun to preach enmity against all white people as such and to 
toy with the idea of terrorism as a technique for securing political 
change. In a real sense Congress is to-day the only alternative to 
terrorism, the only hand restraining Africans from demanding 
black supremacy as the alternative to white supremacy, the only 
influential voice seriously asking for inter-racial co-operation. 

In the light of this record, what is surprising is not that 
Congress has hitherto failed to formulate a detailed blueprint for 
progress in South Africa, or to declare itself without any am- 
biguity on certain concrete issues. What is surprising is that 
Congress has continued to take a statesmanlike attitude on all 
the large questions that present themselves for decision. 

Non-white people do not want to rid South Africa of white 
people. At present only a very small minority of members of the 
African National Congress dream of replacing white domination 
with black domination. The whole bulk and weight of Congress 
has hitherto always imagined the future of South Africa in terms 
of inter-racial co-operation on a dasis of equality. The joint 
declaration adopted in July 1951 when the defiance campaign 
was planned, is sufficient proof of this fact: 


All people, irrespective of the national groups which they may belong to 
and regardless of the colour of their skin, who have made South Africa their 
home and who believe in the principles of democracy, are South Africans. 
All South Africans are entitled to live a full and free life on the basis of the 
fullest equality... . 

The struggle which the national organisations of the non-European 
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people are conducting is not directed against any race or national group. It is 
against the unjust laws which keep in perpetual subjection and misery vast 
sections of the population. It is for the transformation of conditions which 
will restore human dignity, equality, and freedom to every South African. 


The significance of this policy with its prospect of inter-racial 
peace has been carefully obscured from recognition by any but a 
small element among the Europeans. The daily press of both 
white sections continues to pretend that Congress is essentially an 
anti-white movement. In fact, however, the force of the law has 
here reinforced the wisdom of Congress. It has since 1927 been a 
serious criminal offence for anyone to promote hostility between 
the white and non-white races, and any racial indictment of white 
people by black speakers is liable to be punished by the courts. 
On the other hand, it has never been and has not yet been 
declared a crime to demand equal rights for all races. This fact 
is hardly understood by ordinary people. Even a Johannesburg 
magistrate could say in 1952: 


It is common knowledge that one of the aims of communism is to break 
down race barriers and strive for equal rights for all sections of the people, 
and to do so without any discrimination of race, colour, or creed. It is well 
known that all the democracies of the world consider that communism is 
menacing peace and order, turning the world upside down and making 
stable and decent life impossible (Tse Star, Johannesburg, 15 July 1952). 


In the mind of this magistrate, who is supposed to interpret 
the law of the land, the militant liberal demand for equal rights, 
regardless of race, is confused and equated with communism. 
But even under the immensely wide and vague terms of the 
Suppression of Communism Act of 1950, those who advocate 
racial equality are not punishable if unlawful action towards that 
end is not taken. Although twenty leaders of the resistance 
campaign were convicted by the Transvaal Supreme Court under 
the Act in November 1952, their guilt was held to lie in their 
organisation of resistance, not in their advocacy of equality. 

By any normally acceptable definition of “communism” 
the leaders of the campaign, with a few avowed exceptions, are 
not and have never been communists. It is necessary to emphasise 
this fact because continual attempts are made to smear the non- 
European resistance movement as nothing but “communism’’. 
Since the personalities, records, and outlook of the Congress 
leaders are known to only a small number of Europeans, these 
attempts are liable to succeed to some degree. Yet proper inquiry 
shows that the charge is false. 
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The Communist Party of South Africa was dissolved by its 
own act in June 1950, anticipating by a month the final passage 
through Parliament of the Act declaring it an unlawful body. 
Since the Act was passed, the promotion of any type of “‘com- 
munist” thought or activity has been a serious crime punishable 
by imprisonment. There are therefore no longer any avowed, 
but only former, communists. Merely to call a man a communist 
is defamatory, unless he has in fact been officially listed as such 
by “the liquidator” appointed for the purpose under the Act. 
It is, however, reasonable to ask whether the resistance leaders 
are communists in any ordinary meaning of the term. To 
answer the question, it is relevant to recall certain facts un- 
familiar even to most informed people. While it was active, the 
Communist Party of South Africa, at least since about 1937, had 
always insisted on inter-racial equality and co-operation. With the 
possible exception of a few branches of certain Christian 
churches, the Party was indeed the only organisation in South 
Africa which practised as well as preached racial equality to the 
fullest extent. Moreover, the party always tried to restrain African 
nationalism, recognising that its political value was limited in a 
plural society where Africans formed only two-thirds of the total 
population. As late as the end of 1949, the leadership and 
tendencies of the African National Congress gave the Com- 
munist Party much cause for sharp criticism. In a considered 
analysis of the political situation (published in the party’s own 
journal Freedom, December 1949), the party attacked the 
Congress and its leaders for their “bourgeois” desire to think in 
terms of liberal capitalism instead of communism. The analysis 
attributed the weakness and failure of Congress to this fault. 

None the less, it must not be suggested that the Communist 
Party had no influence on non-Europeans. The Communist 
Party did contribute to African political education in one im- 
portant respect. It set the pace for the African National Congress 
in the decade from 1937 to 1946. Its aggressive demands, its 
forthright propaganda, and its ably conducted weekly news- 
paper [he Guardian (banned by the Malan government in 1952) 
accelerated the rate at which Africans learnt that gradual and 
piecemeal reforms were unlikely to come or to make substantial 
changes in African status if and when they did come. The Com- 
munist Party influenced Africans—usually indirectly —to distrust 
liberal effort on their behalf and to demand in their own right 
full racial equality in every sphere of South African life. 
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There is to-day not the slightest reason to believe that African 
leaders have changed their “bourgeois” outlook. The laws they 
have singled out for attack and resistance are those which hinder 
freedom of movement and organisation, freedom to live and to 
trade and to own property in any area, and freedom to participate 
in the common political life of the country on equal terms with 
Europeans. These aims are indeed shared in theory and some- 
times supported in practice by a number of impeccable liberals 
who have absolutely no sympathy with real communism. 

From white communists Africans also learnt important lessons 
in political organisation and in the value of personal and dis- 
interested devotion to a cause, lessons which other Europeans 
have seldom been close enough to teach them. Above all, how- 
ever, African eyes were opened to current political realities, and 
this led to the demand for equal rights and opportunities, regard- 
less of race or colour, in every sphere of activity, and to total 
Opposition to apartheid. This was the attitude adopted by the 
Native Representative Council after 1946. But neither at that 
time, nor at any other, did a single communist sit on the Council. 
Indeed, communists who sought election to it were always 
heavily defeated. 

If communists had ever dominated the Congress, the fact 
would have been obvious enough to sophisticated eyes. But it is 
not a monopoly of communists to aim at securing in South 
Africa a society free from colour bars and from all forms of racial 
prejudice and discrimination. Nor are militant and uncompromis- 
ing methods of protest and resistance against the present system 
their monopoly. What precise form such methods should take— 
whether passive resistance, stoppage of work, or boycott—seems 
to remain to some extent a matter of internal controversy in the 
ranks of the African National Congress. No doubt the South 
African Indian Congress, with its longer experience and more 
mature leaders, set the pace in 1951 in the joint campaign that 
was undertaken. However that may be, nothing is gained, at 
home or abroad, by accepting the view, attractive enough to 
white South Africans, that Congress aims and activities can be 
dismissed as the work of “communists’”’. Whether these activities 
are maintained or not, whether the avowed aims of Congress are 
achieved in the life time of this generation or not, one thing is 
certain. No laws, however harsh, and no government, however 
tyrannical, will succeed in putting an end to protest and resistance 
against flagrant injustice by men and women of all races. Ever 
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since the early nineteenth century, prevailing policies in South 
Africa have always been challenged by some people in South 
Africa. That tradition will not die out. It may take a long time 
but the dominant race is destined to discover that there are some 
things in life that lie too deep for law. The recognition and 
acceptance of a common humanity regardless of race is among 
the certainties of the future. 


January 1953. 


Note:—Since this article was written, the Malan Government, 
supported by the United party, has passed fresh legislation 
making passive resistance against any laws itself a serious crime. 
At the subsequent general election the Government was re- 
turned with an increased majority. 


CHANGING COMPOSITION OF THE 


SUPREME SOVIET 
By Tuomas H. RicsBy* 


IN the considerable post-war literature on the Soviet Union 
comparatively little attention has been devoted to the soviets. 
This article seeks to fill part of this gap by presenting the results 
of an investigation into the membership of the Supreme Soviet. 
The most accessible source on this question is the reports of 
the Credentials Commissions of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, which provide much useful data, includ- 
ing classifications of the deputies in respect to age, sex, educa- 
tion, class, and party membership. However, these reports offer 
only very general and sketchy information as to the occupation 
of deputies, nor do they say anything about the degree of con- 
tinuity of representation. 

This latter deficiency was comparatively easy to fill, as full 
lists of the deputies elected are published in the Soviet Press, 


* Formerly part-time lecturer in Russian, University of Melbourne. Awarded Melbourne 
University Travelling Scholarship, 1941; reawarded 1952. 
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and I had merely to compare the lists of deputies returned in 
the three elections so far held to the Supreme Soviet—in 1937, 
1946, and 1950.* The results of this comparison, as shown in 
Table I, reveal a very high level of turnover.t 


Table I 
CONTINUITY OF REPRESENTATION 


Deputies elected to the same constituency 

1937 and 1946 and 1937 and All three 

1946 only 1950 0nly 1950 only elections 
Soviet of the Union . . 18 152 2 19 
Soviet of Nationalities . , 22 135 I 23 


A high turnover of membership is a frequently noted feature 
of Soviet “representative” institutions, and is by no means 
peculiar to the Supreme Soviet. At the same time, it should be 
pointed out that while only about one-third of the deputies 
returned in 1950 had previously sat in the Supreme Soviet, this 
was still over four times the proportion of the 1946 deputies 
who had been elected before, and even allowing for the much 
longer period which elapsed before the 1946 elections—a period 
including the war and the final stages of the mass-purges—this 
may indicate a policy favouring greater stability of member- 
ship 

When the reports of the Credentials Commissions are analysed, 
it becomes clear that not only new deputies, but a new type of 
deputy has emerged in the years since 1937. 

There has, firstly, been a strong trend away from the youth- 
fulness of the first Supreme Soviet. 


* The task was somewhat complicated by the considerable instability of Soviet con- 
stituencies. Between 1937 and 1950 the number of constituencies for the Soviet of the 
Union increased from 569 to 678, and for the Soviet of Nationalities from 574 to 638. 
This was due mainly to the westward expansion of Soviet territories, but also reflected 
shifts of population within the 1939 boundaries and changes in the constitutional status 
of various national groups. However, the majority of constituencies for both houses 
remained unchanged. Where only a change of name or a minor alteration of a constituency’s 
boundaries was involved, I have treated it as the same constituency. 

t In addition to those who were returned for the same constituency more than once, 
there was a much smaller number of deputies re-elected to different seats. There were 
i such deputies in the 1950 Soviet of Nationalities, as against the 158 who had previously 

d the same seat. 

t Tables II and III and the figures on the party membership, sex, and education of 
deputies are based on these reports. See Zasedaniya verkhovnogo soveta $.S.S.R.—stenografi- 
cheskii otchot—Pervaya sessia, 1938, pp. 32-6, 66-9; Pervaya sessia, 1946, pp. 26-32, 38-42; 
Pervaya sessia, 1950, pp. 60-4, 97-101. 
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Table II 
AGE OF DEPUTIES 


1937 1946 1950 
Soviet of the Union Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Up to 40 - ; ‘ ; , ‘ 68 42 25 
Over 40 . . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 32 58 75 


si ia 1937 1946 1950 
Soviet of Nationalities Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Up to 40 ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : 78 ie) 38 
Over 40 i , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 22 50 62 

The trend towards greater maturity has been accompanied by 
a marked rise in the educational level of deputies. Only 19 per 
cent. of persons elected to the Soviet of the Union in 1937 were 
described as having a higher education, whereas in 1950 half 
of the Soviet of the Union members were so described. 

Meanwhile, the predominance of men deputies has persisted, 
although it has tended to be reduced. The percentage of women 
members of the Soviet of the Union rose from 13-5 in 1937 to 
zo in 1950. In the Soviet of Nationalities, there was a slight 
increase in the proportion of women deputies over the same 
period, but it was 1-5 per cent. lower in 1950 than in 1946. 

By contrast, the majority enjoyed by party members has be- 
come more marked with each successive election. Non- -party 
deputies constituted 19 per cent. of the Soviet of the Union 
elected in 1937, but only 14-5 per cent. in 1950. The corre- 
sponding figures for the Soviet of Nationalities are 29 per cent. 
and 19 per cent. respectively. 

Soviet discussions of the class composition of Soviet society 
recognize three categories—the working class, peasantry, and 
intelligentsia, of which the last is characterized not as a class, 
but as a “class stratum” whose members have their origin in 
the working class or peasantry.* The term “intelligentsia”, as 
employed by Soviet writers, stands for a heterogeneous group 
comprising not only people employed in the fields of educa- 
tion and the arts, but also managerial and administrative per- 
sonnel, doctors and nurses, technicians and office workers. 


* See Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Eng. Ed., Moscow, 1945, pp. 559-60, 638-40; also 
Izvestia, 29 December, 1945, 12 April, 1946, and 21 February, 1952. 

t See Seleznyev, “About the new Soviet intelligentsia,” Partiinoye Stroitel’stvo No. 13, 
1939, PP. 39-49; ee O rol’: intelligentsii v S.S.5.R.,” Moscow, 1939; Towster, 
Political Power in the U.S.S.R.: 1917-1947, p. 326. The resolution of the XVIII Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party on the amendments to the party rules stated: “The Soviet 
intelligentsia consists of yesterday’s workers and peasants, who have been promoted to 
commanding posts.”” The Land of Socialism To-day and To-morrow, Moscow, 1939, Pp. 447. 
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The Credentials Commissions’ reports employ these categories, 
giving the following figures for deputies belonging to the two 
classes and the “class stratum”’. 


Table III 


OFFICIAL CLAss ANALYSIS OF DEPUTIES 


1937 1946 1950 
Soviet of the Union Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Workers ‘ . ; , ; ‘ 45 42 35 
Peasants , ° , , ; : 24 22 18 
Intelligentsia . ; : ‘ ‘ 31 36 47 


1937 1946 1950 
Soviet of Nationalities Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Workers . ‘ . : : : 38 34 28 
Peasants , ‘ ° ; ‘ ‘ 35 30 23 
Intelligentsia . ‘ ° ‘ P . 36 


It will be noted that the growth of the intelligentsia’s repre- 
sentation has been greatly accelerated since the second world 
war, especially in the Soviet of the Union, where its increase in 
the nine-year period 1937-46 was 5 per cent., but was as much 
as 11 per cent. in the four-year period 1946- 50. Between 1937 
and 1950 the intelligentsia nearly doubled its strength in the 
Soviet of Nationalities, and now provides almost half the 
membership of both houses. 

Even without going beyond the Credentials Commissions’ 
reports, however, it is clear that the actual weighting against 
the workers and peasants is much greater than these figures 
would suggest, for other remarks in the reports show that many 
persons are being classified as workers or peasants here who in 
other contexts would be included among the intelligentsia. Thus, 
of the 198 “peasants” elected to the Soviet of Nationalities in 
1946, 75 held administrative posts, mostly as Party or Soviet 
officials, and 44 were chairmen of collective farms. In the same 
year 80 per cent. of the “workers” elected were full-time officials 
or administrators in one field or another. Table III is of interest 
in indicating a trend in favour of the intelligentsia which, as 
I shall attempt to show, independent investigation confirms. It 
is untrustworthy, however, as far as its actual percentages for 
workers, peasants, and intelligentsia are concerned. 

In order to discover the fields in which deputies worked, and 
the levels at which they were employed, I have worked through 
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Pravda and Izvestia for the period of the election campaigns. 
This yielded a considerable amount of information about many 
candidates, and the occupations of most of the remainder were 
mentioned in the report of their registration. From these sources 
I have obtained precise data on the occupation of most of the 
deputies elected in 1937 and 1950, but of only about two- 
thirds of those elected in 1946.* All but a small number of 
deputies fall into one or other of the five categories of Table 
IV.t 


Table IV 
OCCUPATION OF DEPUTIES 


Soviet of the Union Soviet of Nationalities 
1937 1950 1937 1950 
Party and Soviet officials . 272 324 235 268 
Military and naval personnel 53 37 II 
Primary industry. . , 87 136 123 
Secondary industry . . Cs 76 84 
Professional ‘ ‘ 7s a 37 101 


The greatly increased representation of the professional group 
is the most striking feature of these figures. At the same time 
Army and Navy representation was drastically reduced. When 
allowance is made for the increase of seats in 1950, the other 
categories appear to have just held their own, except for the 
somewhat reduced representation of primary industry in the 
1950 Soviet of Nationalities. However, interesting changes reveal 
themselves when an analysis is made of representation within 
these categories. Taking the Party and Soviet Officials, the 
balance changed considerably in favour of the Party. 


* For the Soviet of the Union 94 per cent. of the 1937 and 96-5 per cent. of the 1950 
deputies; for the Soviet of Nationalities 97 per cent. in both cases. An analysis of the 
available 1946 figures suggests that in most cases where a considerable contrast exists 
between the representation of any particular group in 1937 and 1950, it most probably 
held an intermediate position in 1946. 


¢ In this table the category “primary industry” comprises those working in collective 
and state farms, machine and tractor stations, and fishing and forestry organizations, while 
under “‘secondary”’ industry are included those employed in manufacturing, transport, 
mining and oil-winning. The “‘professional’ category embraces teaching, the arts, jour- 
nalism, medicine, and scientific research. ‘The deputies unaccounted for in Table 1V—in no 
case totalling more than three dozen—are officials of trade unions, the Young Communist 
League, and other “public organizations,” students at higher party schools, explorers, 
civilian aviators, and sea-captains. 
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Table V 
PARTY AND SOvIET OFFICIALS 


Party Soviet 
Soviet of the Union 1937 1950 1937 1950 
All-Union level . ‘ , ‘ 18 18 33 7 
Intermediate level* . , : + 130 93 120 
Local level* . ‘ , » 88 32 36 17 


Totals . ‘ , 110 180 162 144 


Party Soviet 
Soviet of Nationalities 1937 1950 1937 1950 
All-Union level ‘ ; ‘ , 11 8 8 5 
Intermediate level* . ‘ , - 43 73 81 108 
Local level* . : , : 39 47 $3 


Totals. ‘ ‘ 93 128 142 140 


It will be noted that at the same time as the ratio of Soviet 
to Party Officials fell, the representation of the different levels 
of the Soviet apparatus underwent a marked change, to the 
detriment of those employed at the All-Uniont and local levels. 
In the Soviet of Nationalities there were 29 officials of district 
Soviets in 1937, but only 10 in 1950. The intermediate and local 
level officials were mostly the top people in their area, first 
secretaries of Party committees, chairmen of the executive con- 
mittees of Soviets. The Soviet officials included a number of 
police, i.e. officials of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and (in 
1950) the Ministry of State Security. In the Soviet of Nationalities 
these numbered 15 in 1937 and 16 in 1950, while in the Soviet of 
the Union their number fell from 39 in 1937 to 18 in 1950. 

We have seen that of the deputies officially classified as 
“workers”, only a small proportion were actually engaged in 


* Intermediate level: Union and autonomous republic, territory and region. Local level: City, 
district, village, primary party organization. 

t Members OF the politbureau, orgbureau and secretariat of the central committee of 
the party have been classified in Table V as party officials, whatever Soviet posts they 
may have held concurrently. The 33 All-Union Soviet officials in the 1937 Soviet of the 
Union included 11 ministers and 15 vice-ministers. While the majority of ministers held 
seats in the 1946 Supreme Soviet, there were virtually none elected in 1950; top Soviet 
officials returned to the Soviet of the Union in that year comprised the five vice-chairmen 
of the Council of Ministers who were not politbureau members—Yefremov, Tevosian, 
Malyshev, Pervukhin, and Saburov, vice-minister of the Armed Forces Marshal Koniev 
and vice-minister of the Aviation Industry S. S. Shishkin. In the Soviet of Nationalities 
there was only one minister in 19;0—Marshal Vasilevsky, Minister of the Army, and 
two vice-ministers—Mamulov of Internal Affairs and Khoshtaria of Agriculture. 
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production, and that persons employed in secondary industry 
accounted for only between a sixth and a seventh of the member- 
ship of the Supreme Soviet. An analysis of this residue of 
“workers in production” produces the following figures: 


Table VI 
DEPUTIES FROM SECONDARY INDUSTRY 


Soviet of the Union Soviet of Nationalities 
1937 1950 1937 1950 
Managerial level , 31 28 19 21 
Technical and scientific specialists _ 7 2 8 
Foreman level . ; , ° 22 21 21 12 
Workman level ‘ : ‘ 29 37 34 43 


This table shows that in 1950 the workmen deputies improved 
their position slightly both in relation to the total number of 
deputies and in relation to the other deputies from secondary 
industry, although it was the technical and scientific specialists 
who made the most spectacular gains. Nevertheless, even then 
the workmen deputies represented a mere 6 or 7 per cent. of 
the total membership of the Supreme Soviet. All workmen 
deputies were Stakhanovites. 

More striking facts emerge from an analysis of the deputies 
employed in primary industry. 


Table VII 


DEPUTIES FROM PRIMARY INDUSTRY 


Soviet of the Union Soviet of Nationalities 
1937 1950 1937 1950 
Managerial level ‘ 28 72 32 97 
Technical and scientific specialists I 21 3 10 
Foreman level . ‘ : , 25 II 48 12 
Workman level ‘ ; , 33 3 53 4 


This complete metamorphosis in the representation of rural 
workers is one of the most significant changes occurring in the 
membership of the Supreme Soviet between 1937 and 1950. 
Twenty-eight rank and file collective farmers sat in the 1937 
Soviet of Nationalities. In 1950 there were none. Meanwhile the 
representation of collective farm chairmen rose from 28 to 91.* 


* In theory collective farm chairmen are elected by general meetings of the kolkhoz 
members; in practice they are no less subject to appointment and removal by state and 
party officials than directors of factories or machine and tractor stations. See Partiinaya 
Lhizn, No. 12, 1947, p. 63, and Pravda leading articles, 6 June, 1952 and 3 July, 1952. 
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We now possess the requisite data to make a class analysis 
of the deputies more consistent with the usual Soviet definitions 
of working class, peasantry, and intelligentsia than that given 
in Table III above on the basis of the reports of the Credentials 
Commissions. Our intelligentsia, accordingly, comprises officials 
of the Party, Soviets, trade unions, Young Communist League 
and other “Public organizations”, executives and technical and 
scientific specialists in industry and agriculture, military, naval 
and air-force officers, and those defined as “professionals’’ in 
Table IV. The working class is made up of persons employed 
as foremen* or workmen in manufacturing, transport, mining 
and oil-winning, and the peasantry of those of foreman and 
workman status working in state and collective farms, machine 
and tractor stations, fishing co-operatives and forestry enter- 
prises. In the absence of information as to their class origin, 
military and naval other rankst are divided equally between the 
working class and peasantry. 


Table VIII 
CoRRECTED CLASS ANALYSIS OF DEPUTIES 


Soviet of the Union Soviet of Nationalities 
1937 1950 1937 1950 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Working class. , ‘ 10°1 9°2 10°6 
Peasantry . ‘ ‘ , 11°4 2°5 18°7 2°6 
Intelligentsia : ‘ : 78°5 88-3 70°7 88-4 
The increasing use in the Soviet Union of titles and decora- 
tions as status indices and rewards for service to the state is 
reflected in the growing number of deputies with decorations. 


Table IX 


Deputies BEARING DECORATIONS} 


1937 1946 1950 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Soviet of the Union . ‘ i | er 78 91 
Soviet of Nationalities ? 68 93 


* The classification of foremen as workers is, however, not free from anomaly. In Soviet 
administrative law foremen are regarded as part of the plant administration, (See S. S 
Studenikin, Sovetskoe Administrativnoe Pravo, Moscow, 1950, p. 104.) Since 1940 their 
authority has been greatly increased, to include, for instance, the right to take on and 
dismiss workers subject to the approval of the chief of the shop, to review output norms, 
and to impose disciplinary penalties on workers. They are the “‘fully-empowered leaders” 
in their sectors of production. 

+ The maximum number identified as military and naval other ranks is 8—in the 1937 
Soviet of the Union. In 1946 the number was considerably more than this in both houses. 

t Based on the reports of the Credentials Commissions. 
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How are these facts about the direction of changes in the 
membership of the Supreme Soviet to be interpreted? Do they 
reflect trends in public preference? They can only be said to 
reflect such trends if it can be shown that the election proce ure 
makes possible the exercise of some public choice. However, as 
is well known, only one candidate stands for election in each 
constituency. On the other hand, it is often suggested that there 
is public participation in the procedure by which this single 
candidate is selected. Various organizations in the constituency 
make their nominations, it is said, and representatives of these 
organizations subsequently meet together to discuss the several 
nominees with the object of fixing on one they can all support. 
Such pre-election consultations do in fact take place, scores of 
them being reported in Pravda in the course of each election 
campaign. However, to examine these reports carefully is to 
convince oneself that the consultations contribute nothing what- 
ever to the selection of candidates. In many cases their task is 
simple, for the same person has been nominated by all the 
nominating organizations. In the majority of cases, however, 
there have indeed been several persons nominated, but there is 
not a word in the reports of the consultations to suggest any 
discussion of the relative merits of the various nominees, and 
the consultation invariably gives its unanimous approval to a// 
those nominated, and requests them all to stand as candidates. 
Only one nominee in each constituency subsequently agrees to 
be registered as a candidate, however, the other nominees stand- 
ing unopposed in other constituencies. These other nominees 
are, in fact, drawn from a small number of top leaders—con- 
sisting mainly of members of the now defunct Politbureau— 
who are nominated in scores of constituencies (in Stalin’s case 
in hundreds). The interesting point here is that when these 
leaders announce for which constituencies they agree to stand, 
thereby declining registration as candidates in the other con- 
stituencies where they have been nominated, each constituency 
is left with one nominee, never more than one, and never without 
one.* It is easy to see how this neat result could be achieved by 


* This generalization appears to apply to all three elections, but only in the case of the 
1950 elections have I tested it against all cases where more than one nomination for a 
particular seat is reported. I have found only one such case where it did not apply. Stalin 
was the sole nominee in two constituencies—the Smolny area of Leningrad and his usual 
constituency in Moscow. Thus, when he announced his intention to stand for the latter, 
Smolny wes left without a candidate. Later the substitution of a secondary school-teacher 
was briefly reported. A temporary element of uncertainty was no doubt permitted in this 
single case with the object of arousing popular interest as to which of the U.S.S.R.’s two 
greatest cities would have the honour of counting Stalin amongst its representatives. 
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some central authority determining the complete list of candi- 
dates before nominations were publicly called for, and allocating 
the nominations to be organized in each constituency. It is hard 
to believe that the announcement by a few leaders of where 
they intended to stand would not leave several constituencies 
without a candidate or with more than one if there existed any 
spontaneous public activity in the nomination of candidates. 

One must conclude, then, that the observed trends in the 
membership of the Supreme Soviet are not the product of 
changes in public preferences. May these trends be interpreted 
in any other way that will enable them to be used as indices of 
important changes in the Soviet Union? They may conceivably 
reflect changes in the weight and influence within the regime of 
different organizations, social forces, or groups of leaders. How- 
ever, in the absence of any knowledge about the actual process 
whereby the deputies are chosen, such a connection could never 
be proved. Moreover, those changes in Supreme Soviet member- 
ship that might be invoked as evidence of such shifts of power 
or influence may in most cases be simply and plausibly explained 
in other terms.* 

A possible approach to interpretation is provided by the 
continually repeated references to the Supreme Soviet deputies 
as the “best sons and daughters” of the Soviet people. Since the 
members of the Supreme Soviet, taken collectively, are held to 
represent all that is best in Soviet society, should we not expect 
changes in the relative status of various groups to be reflected 
in the size of their representation in the Supreme Soviet? If so, 
we have seen in the figures above evidence of considerable 
changes having taken place in the social status system of the 
U.S.S.R. since 1937. 


* For example, the selection of more N.K.V.D. officials as deputies in the purge con- 
ditions of the 1937 elections than in 1946 and 1950 is not surprising any more than is the 
drastic reduction of military deputies in the period of the great peace campaign. In the 
same way, the strong representation of collective farm chairmen in 1950 may be a 
temporary phenomenon reflecting the highly publicized current policy of amalgamating 
the smaller collective farms and appointing trained agricultural specialists as chairmen. 
Nor does the increasing concentration of Supreme Soviet membership within the “‘intelli- 
gentsia’”’ represent independent evidence of the emergence of a new “ruling class” in the 
Soviet Union, unless “‘ruling class’ is so defined as to be equivalent merely to the sum 
of all privileged groups and individuals. 





SURVEY 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


Wr the publication of the volumes VII, 2 and VII, 3: Le XVILI* Siécle 
by Edmond Préclin and Victor-L. Tapié, and vol. TX, 1: L’ Epoque contempor- 
aine: Restaurations et Révolutions (1815-1871) by Jacques Droz, Lucien Genet, 
Jean Vidalenc, all three volumes published by Presses Universitaires, the 
great series C/o is concluded. It is a remarkable achievement. It constitutes 
an indispensable tool for all those who are in need of quick information on 
the multitude of problems from history’s early beginnings to the end of the 
first world war. 

The latest three volumes show all the advantages and disadvantages of the 
earlier books: they give a precise account of political history with many of its 
ramifications. The economic and administrative framework of an epoch is 
sketched against the background of religious and cultural developments. 
Le XVIII Siécle is divided into two volumes; the first deals with France 
and the world; the second gives a survey of the international forces of the 
18th century. No doubt the text suffers not rarely from overcondensation; it 
is impossible to give an idea of Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois in twenty lines 
or of Blackstone’s Commentaries of the Laws of England in five. The student 
will, however, profit from the attached notes which contain extremely 
useful bibliographical material. The authors have read widely and with 
critical discrimination. 

Vol. [X, 1 appears less mature. Though it is impossible to review here the 
book in detail, it is evidently less reliable than its predecessor. On p. 56, for 
instance, the authors mention Karl Vorlaender’s monograph of Marx as the 
work of a communist; yet Vorlaender was a harmless Social-Democrat; 
they have obviously never read the volume. On p. 103 Hillebrand’s important 
history of France is attributed to K. Hildebrand. On p. 308 Veuillot’s edition 
of Donoso Cortes should have been mentioned as well as Broglie’s and 
Montalembert’s studies of the great Spaniard. However, taken as a whole, the 
volume gives valuable indications with regard to research done on the 
period between the years 1815-1871, though it appears that the authors have 
drawn too heavily on occasional papers in French learned journals. Instead 
of this one might have preferred more first-hand commentary on those works 
they quote. One might also raise other queries: for example, the authors 
mention Duvergier de Hauranne’s great history of parliamentary government 
of France; they say nothing about his other works and the considerable 
influence he had. I found nothing on Madame Swetchine who was such an 
important centre of religious life in France before and after 1848. All this 
gives the volume a certain arbitrary character. 

One of the greatest eighteenth-century figures finds detailed treatment 
from many points of view in La Pensée politique et constitutionnelle de Montes- 
quieu. Bicentenaire de L’ Esprit des Lois. 1748-1948, published last year by 
Recueil Sirey. Various authors have contributed to this volume. True, not 
all essays are on the same level, but some are outstanding. For example: 
M. Jean Bréthe de la Gressaye’s study of L’ histoire de L’ esprit des Lois and 
in particular M. Puget’s essay Montesquieu et L’ Angleterre. M. Puget gives a 
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penetrating and original synthesis of previous studies. He sketches first the 
socio-political situation of the England which Montesquieu visited in 1729. 
He does not overlook those things which escaped Montesquieu’s immense 
powers of observation; he then shows the influence British political thought 
had exercised on the French mind, before Montesquieu visited our shores. 
“En recherchant’”’, writes M. Puget, “‘/es influences anglaises qui se sont infiltrées 
dans L’Esprit des Lois, nous nous sommes surtout employés .. . énumérer des 
écrivains et mésurer leur action. Pour Montesquieu |’ Angleterre a été d'une autre 
manitre et plus fortement encore inspiratrice: elle l’a marqué par contact direct, 
elle lui a présenté l’agencement de ses institutions, elle lui a permis de voir les libertés 
dont jouissaient les habitants de son territoire. Par /a elle a modifié les convictions 
premiéres du philosophe et orienté son ouvrage dans un sens assez différent de celui 
que probablement il avait prévu d’abord. En outre elle a servi a des fins qu il voulait 
atteindre, et elle a été souvent soit un prétexte soit en quelque sorte un truchement; 
elle lui a donné occasion de discourir sur les sujets quil avait d coeur; elle lui a procuré 
la facilité oul’ artifice de formuler, en traitant d’elle, des maximes qui, mises en avant 
autrement que sous le couvert de l’étranger, auraient pu exposer, de ce coté-ci de la 
Manche, a des dangers dont, ami du calme et sowieux de lui-meme, il ressentait la 
crainte.”’ These admirable lines illustrate M. Puget’s penetrating study. He 
concludes with a short survey of the influence the Esprit des Lois exerted on 
Montesquieu’s contemporaries and on the following generations. Another 
essay of this volume is devoted to a comparison between Bodin and Montes- 
quieu which has puzzled so many scholars: De Bodin a Montesquieu by M. 
Gardot. While this contribution contains many valuable suggestions, it is 
lacking a firm systematic grip. The student, interested in Bodin, can now 
again consult M. Pierre Mesnard’s L’Essor de la Philosophie politique au XV le 
Siécle, a volume for many years out of print and which has been republished 
(Librairie J. Vrin) in a second edition, enlarged by a useful bibliographical 
supplement. Mesnard’s book has nearly superseded everything written on 
political ideas of the sixteenth century. Its third chapter gives a brilliant 
account of Bodin’s sociology of politics. What Montesquieu achieved for his 
century, Bodin did for his time. Both thinkers have written a summa politica 
which has given a new impetus to European political thought. Yet it is one 
thing to interpret the teachings of our great masters, another and more 
difficult task is to show the influence they exerted. In this respect mythical 
interpretations are very often more powerful than the original intention of a 
great author. “‘Derse/be Text erlaubt unendliche Auslegungen”, as Nietzsche once 
wrote. However, M. Mesnard has deservedly been chosen as editor of Bodin’s 
works of which the first volume has already been published: Jean Bodin: 
(Ewres philosophiques. Tome 1. Introduction. Le Discours au Sénat et au peuple 
de Toulouse. Le Tableau du Droit universel. La Méthode de L’ histoire, Presses 
Universitaires 1952. Some of the rarest works by Bodin are now easily 
accessible. M. Mesnard’s introduction, though pertinent, is a little short. It 
does not quite come up to the standard of his other book. Yet he gives a 
vivid and learned account of our present biographical knowledge of Bodin: 
this great and fascinating figure of the sixteenth century, Rabelais’ and 
Montaigne’s equal. We can now look forward to an adequate edition of 
Bodin’s works for which we have been waiting all too long. 
J. P. Mayer 
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THe RusstAaN MENACE TO Europe. By Kart Marx and Frrepricu 
EnGeEts. A Collection of articles, etc., selected and edited by Paut 
Biackstock and Berr F. Hosexrrz. (A/dlen and Unwin. 288 pp. 
205.) 

Russia Past AND Present. By ANnatoteE G. Mazour. (Macmillan. 
784 pp. 405.) 

THE Moncot Emptre, Irs Risk AND Lecacy. By MicHaEL PrawpIn. 
Translated by EpEN and Cepar Paur. (Adlen and Unwin. 581 pp. 


355.) 


HE Editors of The Russian Menace to Europe open their collection of 
articles by Marx and Engels with the latter’s brilliant and sometimes 
prophetic analysis, written in 1890, of the foreign policy of Russian Czarism. 
They introduce it as the description of a policy which is specifically Russian, 
rather than Czarist, true of Russia at all times, whether in the 8th, the 18th, 
or the zoth century. “The main theme of this article,” they write, “is that the 
chief objectives and strategy of Russian foreign policy have a permanent 
character, that such methods as bribery, deceit, the exploiting of disunity 
(often artificially incited or maintained) are traditional features of that policy, 
and that the changes in Russian foreign policy are only superficial tactical 
alterations which correspond to the shifting power complexes among 
Russia’s partners or adversaries at different times.”” As Marx wrote, “the 
policy of Russia is changeless . . . its methods, its tactics, its manoeuvres may 
change, but the polar star of its policy——world domination—is a fixed star. 
In our times only a civilised government ruling over barbarian masses can 
hatch out such a plan and execute it.” Engels added that its aim in Europe 
was “‘to declare null and void the historical development of the last thousand 
years .. . to cut off one third of Germany and all of Hungary, to change 
Vienna and Budapest into Slavic cities.” Stalin, it is argued, was in direct 
line of succession from Ivan I, Ivan III, Peter I, Catherine !, carrying still 
further the remarkably successful expansionist drive of nineteenth-century 
Russia. From its impregnable fortress such an urge to world domination 
could be safely directed without fear from even the most victorious of foreign 
invaders. The timeless conspiracy could go on, using any ideology that suited 
its purpose—its Byzantine or its Mongolian inheritance, the principle of 
legitimacy or of liberalism, the protection of orthodoxy or the promotion of 
communism. And often the conspiracy has been directed by alien tyrants 
welding Eurasian land spaces and thé races inhabiting them into an entity 
and a weapon less Russian than the product of their predatory wills, an 
argument hardly consonant with specifically Russian responsibility. 

To conflict with this picture is Sir Bernard Pares: ““The Great Russian 
people were hammered out of peaceful, silent pacific elements by constant 
and cruel blows from enemies on all sides, which implanted into the least 
intelligent of Russians an instinct of national defence and of the value of a 
national dictatorship. Russia lived in a state of constant war... . This 
necessitated equally constant and regular measures of defence. Everywhere 
the frontier line was planted with military colonists.” Dr. Mazour claims also 
that “the motivating background of Russia’s foreign policy is predominantly 
the need for security, whether against medieval Pechenegs and Tartars, 
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seventeenth-century Poles, eighteenth-century Swedes, nineteenth-century 
Turks, or twentieth-century Teutons. Each century in Russian history 
has been marked by bitter struggles, leaving behind a military tradition 
and a thick layer of fear and precaution. Although one can find instances of 
imperialistic ventures, such as the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05, the 
dominating motive is one and the same—a quest for strategic improvement 
allowing military and economic security. ... The ghosts of yesterday’s invaders 
cast dark shadows upon the affairs of modern Russia.” 

Neither of these contrasting accounts is altogether true but there is im- 
portant truth in both. Much of the story as related by Dr. Mazour does not 
bear out his conclusion. Modern Russia’s expansion bears no less, if no more, 
the imprint of imperialism than of a defensive strategy. Unless domination 
itself is to be regarded as a precaution against attack, there is as much truth 
in the analysis of Marx and Engels. But the mistake lies in attempting to treat 
Russia in isolation. International anarchy begets these methods. A power 
vacuum at the frontier may well make expansion a measure necessary to 
security. The courses pursued by Russia do not seem to have differed from 
those of other powers. There is at least nothing more aggressive in past 
Russian expansion than can be shewn by the activities of a Charles XU, a 
Napoleon, a Bismarck, or a Hitler. Moreover, at least an element in the 
diatribes of Marx and Engels suggests that they are directed in fact more at a 
particular example of autocracy in action than at Russia as Russia. “Only a 
civilised government ruling over barbarian masses’’, wrote the former, can 
do these things in the grand manner of complete unscrupulousness. Is there 
not some degree of answer to the indictment in that phrase itself? And may 
not a sense of security from foreign aggression, if it can ever be induced, 
direct the attention of the rulers of Russia, as of other lands, to internal 
development—all the more because of its exceptionally vast possibilities 
in her case—and away from imperialist adventure? Is not that one of the most 
important of contemporary needs? Imperialist adventure, it should no doubt 
be added, may also be discouraged by the assurance provided by the strength 
and unity of the outside world that it cannot be profitable. 

But if these things are to be done, the perspective which sufficed when the 
world meant Europe has to be enlarged to cover the planet, and this means a 
wider if not a longer span of history than contented our fathers. History must 
abandon its parochialism. Nothing could be a better encouragement to this 
emancipation than Michael Prawdin’s The Mongol Empire, its Rise and Legacy, 
admirably translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. This palpitating story of 
imperialist adventure from Ghenghis Khan to Tamurlaine sheds a necessary 
and invaluable light on the history of China and of Russia; more, by recount- 
ing both the achievement by ruthless conquest of world domination and the 
disintegration that followed, it throws into relief the ugly realities of power 
politics which modern man forgets at his peril. 

Dr. Mazour’s book is an intelligent and interesting account of Russian 
civilisation, its music, literature and art, and the characteristics of its develop- 
ment, rather than a chronological history. All the more is it a pity that his 
style is often so turgid: “By virtue of geographic location and unhappy 
possession of oil resources Iran is being drawn against its will into the whirl- 
pool of world events that forbode tumultuous days ahead.” 

H. R. G. Greaves. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE ERA AND THE MAN. By VirnGrnta Cow es. 
(Hamilton. 378 pp. 185.) 


‘hes is a surprisingly good book. Biographies of contemporary living 
politicians are almost always negligible and usually contemptible, falling 
into two classes. The first is a large class of potboiler, written by literary or 
journalistic hacks. The second is the much smaller class of biography written 
by more intelligent writers, but vitiated by the partisanship of the hero 
worshipper or the political opponent. But even if one is neither a potboiler 
producer nor a partisan, there are great difficulties inherent in the subject if 
he is a living and active politician, and when, as with Churchill, he is in the 
front rank and himself a man of passion and prejudice, the pitfalls for the 
biographer are very many and uncomfortably deep. Miss Virginia Cowles is 
to be congratulated on her achievement. She has not merely the negative, 
but important, merit of having avoided pitfalls. She has boldly gone out to 
paint a vivid portrait of Winston Churchill, to interpret his character and 
explain his career, and she has produced something positive and with, one 
feels, a fair measure of truth and reality. Her success is due to her intelligence 
and to ihe honesty of purpose with which she uses it. Unlike the B.B.C., 
its artists and producers, she has realized that it is a fatal mistake to over- 
emphasize the emphatic and overdramatize the dramatic, that it is ludicrous 
for the actor to choke with emotion in order to make the listener realize that 
there is pathos in the line: “I am a man more sinned against than sinning.” 
There is so much drama and movement in Churchill’s life that she wisely 
allows the story to tell itself, and, told without fuss or frills, it is eminently 
readable. She is an admirer, but does not ignore or conceal the faults and 
failures of her hero. The result is the portrait of a real human being, not of a 
dummy figure, and her book is also a contribution to political history. 

In history and the history of politics Winston Churchill’s career and 
character are well worth serious study. He has better claims to be numbered 
in that very rare species, “the great man”, than most of those popularly 
included in it. I define a great man as one who is not made by events, but 
controls events by mind and will. Great men have something dynamic in 
their minds and blood which gives them their ability to defy fate and impose 
their will upon men and things. Their careers are usually a patchwork of 
failure and success on a gigantic scale. They are usually a scourge to the 
human race, for, as that greatest of sociologists, Shakespeare, saw, the evil 
that they do lives after them while the good is interred with their bones. Their 
fundamental defect is almost always ambition and the fatal fallacy that che end 
justifies the means. Up to 1939 Churchill’s career showed in its patchwork of 
personal success and repeated failure all the stigmata of greatness unfulfilled. 
Then Hitler’s war gave him a situation exactly fitted to his own peculiar type 
of “greatness”, one in which he could withstand rather than cause evil. He is 
pre-eminently a soldier statesman with some understanding of and feeling 
for the great European and British traditions of free and democratic civiliza- 
tion. He was therefore the right man to lead the desperate, apparently forlorn 
fight against Hitler, and to succeed. He is one of the few of whom perhaps 
history will say that the good lived after him. 
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THe House Commirrez ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 1945-1950. By 
Ropert K. Carr. (Cornell University Press, New York.) 


Some months ago I received a letter from an unknown American explaining 
that I was wrong in attacking the McCarthy Witch-hunt and appealing to 
American Liberals because in the United States no such thing as a liberal 
could exist; there were only Americans and traitors. This is the assumption on 
which for the most part the Un-American Activities Committee of Congress 
has worked. If you are loyal you have nothing to hide, and must, in addition, 
be ready to testify against old friends and associates. If you are American, 
you must be against not only communism but against everything that 
threatens directly or indirectly the American way of life. A liberal who insists 
on the liberties guaranteed by the constitution, even at the risk of allowing 
some communist to escape exposure, is disloyal and ‘a bad security risk’’. 


Professor Carr has made excellent use of a Rockefeller grant to study the 
methods, procedure, and effects of the Un-American Activities Committee. 
His study begins in 1945. He is careful to give credit to all the honest work 
done by the committee, pointing out, for instance, that the investigation 
leading to the formation of the Mundt Bill was genuine and reasonable. 
He explains that Congressional committees have three acknowledged func- 
tions: to collect facts preparatory to legislation, to check the enforcement of 
the law by administration agencies set up by Congress, and, thirdly, to keep 
public opinion ideologically informed. The third object is the principal cause 
of abuse. Only too easily it is indistinguishable from publicity for the 
members of the Committee or from party propaganda. It is frequently an 
excuse for personal attacks on individuals. While Parnell Thomas was 
chairman these less reputable motives were often so conspicuous that the 
committee’s proceedings were reduced toa disgraceful farce which did not end 
when the chairman himself went to jail. Since then there have been better 
and worse phases, periods when the committee was completely reckless in 
mentioning the names of unfortunate people—one of whom committed 
suicide—who may or may not have been involved in any subversive activity. 

The Committee received its most decisive repulse in the case of Dr. 
Condon, Director of the National Bureau of Standards, who survived un- 
smeared because the committee dropped their investigation in face of the 
overwhelming body of support for Dr. Condon in the press and the scientific 
world. Until the Hiss case, the most spectacular incident in the life of the 
committee was its enquiry into the motion picture industry in Hollywood, 
where it was easily able to show that many communists were at work but 
quite unable to show that any films had been influenced by communist 
ideas. Of the many pieces of mass-examination quoted by Professor Carr, 
none is more comic or revealing than that in which directors as respectable 
and American as Jack L. Warner and Louis B. Mayer tried to convince 
Congressmen that to represent the Soviet Union as something less than hell 
during the war when Russia and America were allies might have been some- 
thing other than treachery to the United States. Most remarkable of all was the 
powerful persistence of a well-known screen writer, John Howard Lawson, 
who beat down the chairman’s gavel long enough to put on the record a 
powerful denunciation of the committee and to prophesy that its enquiry 
into the motion picture industry was merely a precedent for a similar effort 
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to produce a subservient press. His forecast proved accurate six years later 
when Senator McCarthy summoned Mr. Wechsler of the New York Post 
to Washington. 

It is typical of the committee that while looking for communist propa- 
ganda in films, it seems not to have been very interested in a letter from a 
Scotland Yard detective stating that during the war “‘there were coded German 
messages going through the moving pictures that were shown all over 
England, and some of them were made in Hollywood. It would be useful to 
know more of this strange story that at present seems to rest on the word of 
Congressman Rankin, one of the most unconspicuous members of the 
committee. 

Professor Carr has produced his evidence with admirable clarity and.objec- 
tivity, without at any point being afraid to state his conclusion in strong but 
carefully-measured language. In his preface he points out that the native 
communist movement of America is “‘small and weak,”’ but that “there is a 
strong, latent fascist force in America that awaits only a favourable com- 
bination of circumstances to assert its ugly power. In the long run, the 
internal danger of the fascist revolution in the United States may well prove 
to be more serious than the danger of communist revolution.” 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


THE Enp oF A Revoturion. By F. STERNBERG. (Gollancz. 191 pp. 
125. 6d.) 


SocioLoGy OF CommunIsM. By J. MonNERot. (A/d/en and Unwin. 339 pp. 
305.) 

Marxism: AN INTERPRETATION. By A. C. MacIntyre. (JS.C.M. Press. 
126 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mx. STERNBERG’S publisher announces that “The most powerful myth 
in the modern world is Soviet Russia. It can be exploded. Sternberg ex- 
plodes it.” So far from an explosion, this book will hardly make a ripple. 
It is written—and translated—in simple terms and has a simple theme, 
given in the sub-title: “Soviet Russia—from revolution to reaction.” Its 
object is to demonstrate that the Soviet Union is not a socialist but a 
reactionary state, and thereby to dispel the illusions of that section of the 
Left which is still bemused by the Soviet myth. It is therefore intended to 
meet a real need; but its performance falls a good way short of its inten- 
tion. It is repetitive and prolix: its statistics are necessarily speculative: and 
its conclusions are sometimes doubtful. It is both over-simplified and at 
times confused. Its target is the sympathiser, but there is more than one 
kind of sympathiser. There are those who believe that in some measure 
the Soviet Union has some connection with socialism; and on those the 
recitation of the reality may have some effect. But there are also those who 
are sympathisers, or perhaps rather fellow-travellers, because they are de- 
featist and have already conceded the victory to communism. It is only on 
the latter that Mr. Sternberg’s argument that the Soviet Union cannot win 
a war against the United States of America might have some effect—and 
then only if they live in America. 

By contrast M. Monnerot’s Sociology of Communism is a penetrating study. 
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It is not a new book—it was first published in 1949—but it eminently merits 
translation, which has been well executed, although the subject-matter does 
not make it easy reading. M. Monnerot has many illuminating observations 
on the psychology of sympathisers. He puts his finger on the point of 
greatest weakness. What he calls “the two grossest assumptions” of the 
communists are the dichotomy and duel between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, and the identification of the Communist Party with the prole- 
tariat. Marxian socialists find themselves in difficulties because they accept 
the first of these “‘gross assumptions” which belongs, if anywhere, to a 
particular phase of historical development. As M. Monnerot remarks, 
“Once a man has admitted any sort of causal link between Marxist ideas 
and communist actions, and once he has surrendered, even against his 
will and knowledge, to the ideas, he finds himself disarmed and strangely 
impotent in face of the actions.” There are many other acute observations 
in this book, although there are also some weaknesses. Democratic social- 
ism is dismissed in a footnote, and classical analogies are overworked. The 
panegyric on the Imperium Romanum at the end of the book would be an 
appropriate subject for the exercise of M. Monnerot’s own tools of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

One of M. Monnerot’s main themes is that communism is a secular reli- 
gion. This is not a novel thesis, but the demonstration is particularly good. 
He calls the sympathisers “the men of the threshold”: “they stand before 
the door of the temple. Attracted by the ‘true god’, they have yet not entirely 
broken with heathenism. There is still something that holds them back; 
and those ‘within the threshold’ take good care that most of them remain 
outside, for that is where they can be most useful.” The religion which 
M. Monnerot chooses for his comparison is not Christianity but Islam, 
because communism operates both as a secular religion and, at least by 
intention, as a universal state. This intermingling of the secular and the 
religious is more akin to Islam than to Christianity. 

It is precisely this distinction between the spiritual and the temporal 
which worries Mr. MacIntyre. He is concerned with the bearing of Marx- 
ism on Christianity which, in his view, is related to the problem of faith 
and works. Not that Mr. MacIntyre is a Marxist: he has some shrewd and 
pungent criticisms of Marxism, to which he too attributes a religious 
character. He feels, however, that Marxism presents a challenge to Christi- 
anity. As he puts it, ““The two most relevant books in the modern world 
are St. Mark’s Gospel and Marx’s ‘National Economy and Philosophy’; 
but they must be read together.”” He points out that the solution adopted 
by the Church has been to distinguish between the full realisation of Christian 
hope at the end of history and a partial realisation of it now in the life of 
the Church. “But,” he observes, “this solution is discredited, at least to 
those outside the Church, by the way in which the Church has continually 
sanctified the political status quo.” His solution is “a community committed 
alike to politics and prayer”. But evidently he means a special kind of politics, 
for the commitment of the papacy to politics is clearly not what he has in 
mind. The dilemma remains, both for Christianity and for Mr. MacIntyre. 
He and M. Monnerot would profit from reading each other’s works. 

SAuL Rose. 
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Sociatist THOUGHT. THE FORERUNNERS, 1789-1850. By G. D. H. Coxe. 
(Macmillan. 346pp. 255.) 


T is an extraordinary thing that there is no good book on the history of 
socialism or on the history of socialist thought, certainly in English, and 
even the foreign books, so far as I know them, are inadequate. In English 
Kirkup and Beer are, I suppose, the best, but they are second rate and do not 
cover the whole ground. There are, of course, some fairly good books dealing 
with particular socialists or with particular aspects of socialism, but the 
bibliography at the end of Professor Cole’s book shows how barren the 
ground is. This state of things is, as I said, extraordinary, because the subject 
is of the highest importance and of the greatest interest to a large number of 
people; it would also appear, at first sight, to be a fascinating task for an 
intelligent thinker to trace the development of socialist thought and socialist 
action during the last century and a half. 

This great task Professor Cole has now undertaken or rather he has 
undertaken the first half of it—the history of the development of socialist 
thought. And here is the first volume of his achievement, a book dealing 
with what he calls the “forerunners” of socialism proper, the thinkers and 
the thinking which began with Babeuf and the French Revolution and 
ended in 1850 with the British Christian socialists. No one is better equipped 
than Professor Cole for this great adventure. His knowledge of socialists, 
prehistoric, classical, or Alexandrine, and of their theories is encyclopaedic, 
and he has used this knowledge to good purpose in the volume under 
review. It is an invaluable work of reference for the student of socialism. 
Professor Cole is a lucid thinker and a clear writer and he explains briefly 
and crisply not only what the well-known socialists, like Owen or Proudhon, 
said, but the theories of comparatively obscure and unimportant “fore- 
runners,” like Cabet, Buchez, and Flora Tristan. 

The book has so many merits that it seems churlish to express disappoint- 
ment. But unless Professor Cole alters his angle of approach to his subject 
in the next volume, he will fail to write the work which he ought to and could 
produce. This volume is not a history of thought, but a text-book of thinkers. 
It is an admirable text-book, but it is written for an examinee rather than for 
the student in the widest sense, for the man who wants to understand what 
socialism means, how and why socialist thought developed in this direction 
and that, and what its relation was at different epochs to the general move- 
ment of social psychology and to events. Professor Cole takes each specimen 
of thinker chronologically from Babeuf to Neale and Hughes and gives for 
each an admirable summary of their views, but the reader is left with an 
impression that each is an isolated specimen or species of socialist or pre- 
socialist thinker. It compares with the book which one hopes for from Pro- 
fessor Cole as a zoological dictionary might compare with The Origin of 
Species. Of course, it might be argued that that is the right way to deal with 
the forerunners and that Professor Cole will alter his method when he comes 
in the second volume to deal with socialism and socialists. But in that case 
it is impossible to understand how he came to include Marx and Engels and 
the Communist Manifesto among the forerunners of true socialism. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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SworD AND SwastIkA: THE WEHRMACHT IN THE THIRD ReEIcH. By 
TELFORD TayLtor. (Gollancz. 413 pp. 215.) 


Bisuaace, it is said, was afraid only at the beginnings of his three wars, at 
the moment when control passed from his hands to those of the generals. 
The German Officers’ Corps was the instrument that made the Empire 
possible, and it never allowed the civilian leaders to forget it; fifty years after 
Sedan, it could claim (and make the public believe) that the catastrophe of 
1918 was not its fault but the result of betrayal from the rear. No Imperial 
Chancellor could do without it, and none was ever fully trusted by it. Rigid, 
nationalist, conservative, and snob-ridden, it was a force within the state 
which the state could not completely control. The Weimar politicans never 
wholly understood it or its role in restoring German self-respect after 
Versailles. How much they knew of von Seeckt’s activities is still uncertain, 
and it is less certain still how much they approved of what they knew. Yet it 
is perfectly clear that Seeckt was as necessary to Stresemann as Moltke had 
ever been to Bismarck, very different though his field of action was. 


General Taylor introduces his study of the relations between the officers 
and the Nazis with a short account of the earlier part played by the General 
Staff. The main burden of his narrative starts with von Schleicher and ends 
with the fall of Poland; his purpose is to show how the Officers’ Corps, though 
scornful of Hitler’s vulgarity and apprehensive of his designs, was gradually 
sapped and subdued until, after Munich, it became for the first time in 
modern German history wholly subservient to the civil authority. Writing 
without affection for the traditional German military mind, he interprets this 
subservience as a retreat from the best of the tradition. 


He partly blames the weakness of Hammerstein and Groener and the 
ineffective cunning of Schleicher for Hitler’s rise to power. Thereafter, the 
Officers’ Corps was in a cleft stick. Should it oppose the upstart adventurer 
who looked like leading Germany into war before the Wehrmacht was ready? 
Or should it support the leader who won Webrfreiheit and reoccupied the 
Rhineland, and whose sureness of touch did not desert him till after Munich? 
From 1933 till the fall of Beck in October 1938 there were critical voices to 
be heard, the voices of men who had enough ancient pride and enough 
caution to doubt the wisdom of the courses followed. But in its essentials 
the dispute was one of method rather than of ultimate aim; for fundamentally 
the generals and Hitler wanted the same thing, a Germany free of the 
trammels of Versailles, restored to what they regarded as her proper place 
in Europe and the world. 


The tragic story which he unfolds, with considerable historical skill, is 
based largely on his experience as chief of the prosecuting counsel at 
Nuremberg; he had access to a vast mass of documentary and other evidence 
which he has assembled with great care and with a commendable lack of 
emotion. Most of the narrative is factual. It leads up to a section which, 
though he was right to attempt it, is perhaps a little less satisfying. On the 
eve of the outbreak of war, he abandons straight narrative for an effort to 
analyse the outlook of Hitler himself and the General Staff, and is almost 
bound to come down in favour of the latter. Yet surely if one was right, 
both were. 


General Taylor concludes by asking, and not completely answering, how 
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great was the responsibility of the Officers’ Corps for what eventually 
happened. Democratic societies like to think that their armed forces are under 
the absolute control of the Government. If democracy gives way to an 
irresponsible dictatorship, at what point does it become the duty of the armed 
forces (or for that matter of any other branch of the pubiic service) to throw 
off its discipline and resist? If they rebel and fail, they are blamed for dis- 
loyalty; if they do not rebel, they must share in the final responsibility—and 
it is terribly easy to pass moral judgments of that order on a defeated enemy. 
General Taylor’s judgments are implicit rather than explicit; he is a historian, 
not a Juvenal whose indignation compels him to write. But sympathy in- 
evitably goes to those who disagreed, and clouds what should surely be the 
real judgment—-the responsibility not of Goering, Rundstedt, or Brauch- 
itsch, but of Fritsch, Beck, and Adam. These men did not fall foul of Hitler 
because he was undemocratic, but because he was irresponsible; if they were 
later justified by events, it was chiefly because their assessment of the 
military possibilities was better than Hitler’s own. 

The events that finally broke resistance were Munich and the pact with 
Russia—the first because it seemed to prove Hitler right and Beck wrong, 
the second as the fulfilment of Schlieffen’s famous plan. Fritsch died in 
Poland, Adam was in impotent retirement, and Beck in disgrace. Stripped of 
its independent minds, the Officers’ Corps was ready to do what it was told 
and no longer to reason why. When war came, and when defeat followed 
war, the question of separate responsibility did not arise. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 
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Soviet LeGat Puitosopny. By V. I. Lenrn, P. I. SrucuKxa, M.A. REISNER, 
E. B. PasHuxanis, J. V. Statin, A. Y. VysHrysky, P. Yuprn, S. A. 
Gotunskul, M. S. Srrocovicn, I. P. Trarnin. Translated by HuGH 
W. Bass. With an Introduction by JoHN N. Hazarv. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. xxxvii+465 pp. 485.) 


‘Teas volume is the fifth in the Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy 
Series, published under the auspices of the Association of American Law 
Schools. It provides a selection of long extracts from the works of the lead- 
ing Soviet legal theorists. The editorial committee responsible for the series 
have properly included a few short extracts which belong more to the realm 
of politics than of law, notably those from the works of Stalin and Yudin, 
since these are essential to an understanding of the motives which led to the 
changing views of the lawyers. Professor Hazard, the leading American 
expert on Soviet law, supplies a useful and factual introduction. The transla- 
tions by Professor Babb are excellent, and succeed in rendering foreign legal 
concepts in a manner intelligible to a reader trained in English law. One could 
have wished, however, that quotations from non-Russian authors had been 
given from available English editions and not from Russian translations. 
This would have revealed, for example, that what purports to be a quotation 
from the Wealth of Nations (on p. 56) is Stuchka’s own, quite inaccurate 
paraphrase of what Adam Smith wrote. 

Considerations of space have limited the selection of extracts to general 
theory of law. The fathers of Marxism were not much concerned with law, 
and their ideas on the subject had to be extracted by the Bolsheviks from 
sporadic utterances scattered throughout their works. These views can be 
reduced to three propositions. All law is the expression of the economic 
basis of society, and in bourgeois society it expresses the exploitation of the 
majority by the minority. No distinction need be drawn between law and the 
state since both express and carry into effect the will of the dominant class 
of bourgeois exploiters. Finally, since both law and the state exist solely for 
the purpose of preventing class conflict from erupting into violence, both will 
disappear, or “wither away”, when once exploitation, and consequently 
classes, have been abolished after the triumph of the revolution. 

Lenin seems to have shared Marx’s contempt for law (“Juristisch also 
falsch?’’) and had very little to say on the subject. He accepted the general 
proposition that law would wither away with the ultimate abolition of 
classes. The intervening dictatorship of the proletariat (which he once 
prophesied must last at least fifty years) he defined as “the legally unlimited 
dominance of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, testing on violence, 
and enjoying the sympathy and support of the toiling and exploited masses.” 
These words date from 1917. But even in 1922, with the civil war over and 
the New Economic Policy launched, he wrote with reference to the new legal 
codes under discussion emphasising that to promise abolition of terror was 
mere deception. “As for civil law, we recognise nothing private . . . we 
should broaden the application of state intervention into private law relation- 
ships—apply our revolutionary legal consciousness—rather than Corpus 
Juris Romani (sic) to the relationships of civil law. . . .” He conceded that 
both law and the state would ultimately wither away, but he relegated this 
to the remote future when Communism had been achieved. There was a good 
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deal of juridical logic in these views of Lenin. Law as a regulating factor in 
a state can only exist where both the state and the individuals composing it 
are bearers of rights. It is for this reason that constitutions aim at safeguarding 
by the separation of powers the independence of the judiciary so that the 
equilibrium can be maintained when state rights conflict with individual 
rights. Without such equilibrium there are rules of administration, but there 
is no law. A slave owner may devise and even observe very good rules for 
the management of his slaves—but they are not law, because the slaves have 
no rights. If the rights of the individuals are merged in a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, it has no place for law, even though it may be a very good and 
popular dictatorship which is always just in its actions. 

However, Lenin’s views proved too direct and simple as time went on. 
For one thing, it is a practical impossibility to run a state without codes and 
statutes which, whatever the theoretical basis behind them, have to be 
applied and interpreted and look to all intents and purposes like law. So 
theories had to be devised to explain what this law was in the Marxist state. 
Stuchka (the first communist Commissar of Justice) was the first to formulate 
the view that soviet law expresses the will of the new dominant class, the 
proletariat, just as law in bourgeois society expresses the will of the bourge- 
oisie. Reisner applied the psychological theory of law, expounded by 
Petrazhitsky, to the “revolutionary legal consciousness” of the communists, 
but his views, now long regarded as heretical, were of little influence. The 
most educated and influential of soviet jurists was undoubtedly Pashukanis. 

Pashukanis grasped that law could not exist without a conflict of rights, 
and hence reached its highest development under conditions of free com- 
modity exchange, i.e. in bourgeois society. It was therefore destined to dis- 
appear in soviet society: with the disappearance of classes and of commodity 
exchange the law which still survived, and which was essentially bourgeois 
in character, would be progressively replaced (to use Engels’s phrase) by 
the administration of things. This theory, first propounded under the New 
Economic Policy, was borne out in the era of planning. For soviet planning, 
since it did not acknowledge any limitation in favour of individual rights, 
was by its nature more akin to the administration of things than to law. The 
logic of Pashukanis’s views won him a wide following in legal circles, but 
incurred severe official displeasure. After repeated officially sponsored 
attacks in academic circles (in face of which Pashukanis modified some 
points, but stood his ground), he was eventually branded an “enemy of the 
people”. It was alleged that his views on the withering away of the state 
(which of course conflicted with Stalin’s views on the subject) had been 
propagated as an act of treason. He disappeared without trace or trial in 
1937. 

The new official theory of law was laid down in 1938 by Vyshinsky. It has 
been reiterated since then without variation. The extracts from Golunskii 
and Strogovich, and from Trainin for example, though more attractive to 
the lawyer by their educated and moderate tone when contrasted with 
Vyshinsky’s vulgar vituperations, add nothing new. Withering away of the 
state and consequently of law is now condemned as heresy until the end of 
capitalism in the world. Soviet law is real law, of a new kind, expressing the 
will of the ruling class and enforced by the state for the benefit of that 
class. But the dilemma which cost Pashukanis his liberty, if not his life, is still 
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unresolved. “We thus reject,” say Golunskii and Strogovich, “the division of 
law into law in the objective sense and law in the subjective sense” i.e. into 
public law and individual rights. (Russian, like French, uses the same word 
for “law” and “right’”’.) But if the individual sphere is thus merged in the 
public sphere; if the fate of the individual is thus at the will of the state and 
protected only at the will of the state,—even if that will is said to represent 
the undivided wills of all citizens; what is there then left of that equilibrium 
between conflicting rights which is of the essence of all law, and without 
which state rules are not rules of law but of administration? 
L. B. ScHaprro. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SALISBURY, 1830-1903: PorTRAIT OF A STATESMAN. By A. L. KENNEDY. 
(Murray. 40°09 pp. 255.) 


HIS book was well worth writing and is well worth reading. Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, when she began to write her father’s biography, planned 
it on too large a scale, and it remained unfinished. But the last years of 
Salisbury’s life are vital for an estimate of him as a statesman. Very little 
has been written about him and his statesmanship. Mr. Kennedy was there- 
fore well advised to attempt a smaller, but complete, portrait of this strange 
and most Cecilian Cecil. Though we think he overestimates the statesman- 
ship of Salisbury, he has done his work extremely well. It should be read by 
all who are interested in the history of our own era and in the policies and 
persons leading to it. 


THe YEAR Book or Wor.tp Arrairs, 1953. Published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs. (Stevens. 427 pp. £2 2s.) 


Das. KEETON and Schwarzenberger always get together some exceptionally 
good papers on contemporary world politics and events in this year book. 
Two of the most interesting in the 1953 issue deal with the cold war. The first 
is by Professor H. Seton-Watson and has the title “Five Years of Cold War”. 
Its final section is particularly worthy of study; it raises the question of the 
position and influence of the infe/ligentsia in the cold war both within and 
without communist countries. The second, by Dr. F. Honig, is a short, but 
useful, survey of the cold war as an instrument of policy. Among the other 
articles perhaps the most valuable is a survey of trusteeship and partnership, 
both in theory and practice, in the various British African territories. 


Tue Lerrers oF THEODORE RoosEvEtt. Vols. V and VI. Edited by 
Extinc E. Morison. (Harvard and Oxford Press. 1711 pp. 1305.) 


Tins monumental edition will be completed in eight volumes. The serious 
student of American history and politics will find it of the greatest interest. 
The two volumes under review cover the important years 1905 to 1909, and 
have the subtitle “The Big Stick”. The last two volumes, covering the years 
1910 to 1919, will be published later this year. 
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